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ArT. I.—Taylor’s Plato. (Continued from p. 289 of our preceding 
Volume. 

THE specimens whigh- we-gave in ovr, last number, may 
suffice to convey an idea of the general style of the translation 
before us. Every competent, and. «rparsial judge will, we con- 
ceive, allow that it bears little resenablance to the dignified ori- 
ginal, and will confess (te, adopt a metaphor used by Mr. 
Taylor) that ‘ the deep ar. majestic riverof eloquence,’ so con- 
spicuous in Plato’s writings, if not ‘ branched out into a num- 
ber of smaller rivulets,’ is rendered in its new channel both 
hoarse and turbid. But this is not all: we have a much greater 
fault to urge against the performance. It is not only void of 
dignity and elegance ; it is void of correctness also. This opi- 
nion indeed we have already expressed: we have done more: 
we liave in some measure proved it. But we are desirous of 
placing our assertion beyond the reach of cavil; we wish to 
support the charge by such a body of evidence, as shall leave no 
room for the translator’s warmest admirers and most zealous pa- 
trons (if such he have) to say that he has been unfairly treated. 
It is this which induces us to speak more fully than usual of the 

ross errors with which the translation abounds—errors which 
it would have been impossible not to censure in any one who 
had ventured to appear before the public as a man of learning ; 
but, in a person who arrogates almost exclusively to himself that 
title, and is impudent enough to pronounce himself the onty 
man who has read Plato with a view to understand him, are 
flagitious and unpardonable; it becomes necessary to hold u 
such vanity and self-conceit to the view and derision of all 


men. 
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3 Taylor's Plato. 


In instancing Mr. Taylor’s want of fidelity, we shall chiefly 
confine ourselves to the dialogues Euthyphro and Protagoras. 
In the very commencement of the former, within forty lines 
from the beginning, we have a meaning afhxed to a word which 
it never bears. We defy Mr. Taylor to produce a passage 
in which roArrinos Means a citizen. Yet, where Socrates is 
introduced as mentioning to Euthyphro the accusation which 
Melitus had brought against him as a corrupter of the youth, 
and as saying, Qaiveras cs Tuy moriTiney moves aoyerdas Oo5ws, 
Mr. Taylor applies this meaning to the word, and translates 
the passage, ‘ He only of the citizens seems to me to have be- 
gun rightly ;’ instead of which, he ought to have translated it,‘ He 
appears to me to be the only politician who has begun in the right 
place.’ The translator, indeed, has committed many similar 
mistakes. In the Republic, for instance, we remember that 
eyuorys, instead of being translated ‘ one of the same tribe,’ is 
translated one of the same country; and in the Apology of Socrates, 
Crito is represented by Mr. Taylor as being of the ‘ same age 
and city ;’ whiJe, PJato speaks of him as being of the same 
age and fribe (desing); Sa, again,: ‘etces xeypariorys is ren- 
_dered ‘ one borh té a ltérative employment* ;? but it means one by 
nature disposed to amass: wyealff& :iT> the word wes Mr. Taylor 
has in like manner giveh.a: tendering which we believe it would 
be difficult to supports’: He unglerstands it to mean a ‘ foot soldier.’ 
Thucydides, who generally iseg:Eqis for a horse-man, would 
in all probability have used res in the abovementioned sense, 
had the genius of his language admitted it. But this he never 
does. Mr. Taylor might have avoided these mistakes by con- 

‘ sulting any common lexicon. We have not forgotten that Dr. 
Watts recommended us to learn languages without the aid of 
grammars; and perhaps our translator, improving on this plan, 

‘ has, in his rage against verbal criticism, endeavoured to learn a 
language without a knowledge of the words that compose it. 
Yet Mr. Taylor, prob pudor ! is the editor of a Greek lexicon. 

In the following passage Mr. ‘Taylor seems to have been led 
into an error by confounding dza, which sometimes means 
fort, or quamobrei, at others utique, nimirum, with dza utrum. The 
consequence is, that he has made a sentence interrogative, which 
. ought, as the context shows, to have been affirmative. Socrates 
is represented as addressing Euthyphro in the following man- 
ner—* Is this then the thing, Euthyphro, on account of which 
{am brought to the bar, because, when any one asserts things 
of this kind concerning the gods, I admit them with pain; and 
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‘through which some one, as it seems, calls me an offen- 
der * ?’ 
. We say the context proves beyond a doubt that it ought to 
be affirmative. The opening of the dialogue shows Euthyphro 
to have been ignorant not only of the cause, for which Socrates 
‘was accused, but ignorant also that he was accused at all. 
Ti vewrepoy, @ Lumpares,.yeyover, Ors od Tas év Avxsiw xaradiray 
 Crargtas, evade vuv diarpivers wel tiv re Bacirews oroav; 8 yap 
Te nah oor Ciny Tis Boa Tuyxaver mpos Toy Bacirga, womep gudr. 
"EQ. obror Oy Abdyvases ye, O Ecdigzov, dingy avryy xadrovoww, adad 
‘ypagyy. EY. Ti Gis3 yagyy ce ris, ws Exe, yéypamras & yap 
“me enewd ye narayvucoues, ws od ye Erszov. Now the absurdity 
“of supposing Socrates to ask ¢4is man what was the cause of 
"his (Socrates) being accused, is glaring indeed. The words 
“Apa ye, wW Evbugcov, re” toriv & Evenx riy ypadyy pevyw t, 
‘mean, most unquestionably, ‘ Zru/y, _— this is the very 
“thing on account of which I am accused.’ is observation was 
‘drawn from Socrates by the remark of Euthyphro, who had said 
that all men acknowledged Jupiter to be the best and most righte- 
‘ous of gods, and yet confessed that he put his father in chains. 
‘To which the philosopher replied, ‘ On this very account am I 
accused, because, when men make such assertions, I receive 
‘ them with great indignation.’ Stephanus has improperly printed 
: dea: but, as he makes the sentence affirmative, it was probably 
“an error of the press. Forster’s edition of this dialogue has 
éza, correctly. We think it not improbable that Mr. Tay- 
lor was deceived by the old version of Ficinus, from which 
_he sometimes appears to have translated, rather than from the 
original. We are induced to think so, since, without some 
ak supposition, we are unable to account for errors of a simi- 


_ lar nature with the following. 
* Soc. Hence the same things will be holy and unholy, O Euthy- 


phro, from this reasoning. 


* Euth. It seems so. 
* Soc. You have not, therefore, O wonderful man, answered m 


. question ; for I did not ask you this, to whom the same thing is 
_ holy and unholy, &c.’ Vol. v. p. 13. 


Ficinus has ‘ Non ergo quod querebam, vir egregie, respon- 
disti. Non enim id volebam cui ut et sanctum et profanum sit, 

‘ contigit.” The original is "Oux da, § yocu5r, cmenpivw, wo Save 
paris’ ov yap TovTO ye yowrwy “O (not w) reyxaver ravToy ov 
' Goiév Te xa) dvésiov. Upon which of the two Mr. Taylor had 
his eyes, let any man judge. The expression cui, which might 
refer either to rei or homini, was ambiguous ; and the translator, 
in his haste, had forgotten to look at Plato. Se also, in the 
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Phzxdo, the Latin translator has been the innocent cause of 2 
mistake, by rendering pyxdvw viv wdSov*, produxi fabulam, which 
Mr. Taylor (neglecting, as we suppose, to have recourse tg the 
Greek itself) has turned into produced the fable. 

In the space of a few pages we meet with a further proof, 
either that the translator did not understand his author, or that 
he has taken a most unwarrantable liberty with the text.—‘ Js 
not this therefore the case with that which is beloved, or making, or 
suffering somcthing from some one}? ‘This is intended to convey the 
sense of the words duxsdv nai rd Girodusvor, | yiyvomevoy tl Eorlv 
¥ wacyov tiiné cov; They mean, however, no such thing. The 
manner in which 71 éerlv 1s introduced, shows this in the clearest 
manner to any one skilled in the language. Had Mr. Taylor fol- 
lowed Ficinus in this place, he would have approached more 
nearly to his author’s meaning. ‘ Nonne et id quod amatur, aut 
quod fit est aut quod ab aliquo quid patitur,’ expresses the force 
of the words with tolerable accuracy. This is also obvious from 
what immediately precedes, where Plato says, <f 71 yiyverai, 
Gel ts warmyet, Tl, OUx Orb yiyvomerdy Zor yiyveTat, GAA’ OTs yiyve- 
ras yvyvouevoy gor. He wishes to reduce the 7d giroumevsy 
to the same rules ; and therefore asks if it does not come under 
the description of the yiyvéxevov or maryov. And the subse- 
quent words, xai rudro (id est rd Gidodmevoy) aca durws Eyer Oswep 
va wedrepa, are an additional proof of it. Had the author 
wished to convey the sense ascribed to him by the translator, 
he would have used some such expression aS oux ooTws Eyer Kak 
HATA TO CiAoduerver, Ff yryvewevov, | Waoyoy tT) vmO Te. 

The subsequent page furnishes us with an additional reason 
to believe that Mr. ‘l'aylor has a very inferior knowledge of the 
language from which he has so often undertaken to translate. 
He gives us, * For whatever position we adopt is some how or 
other circumvented, and is not willing to remain where we esta- 
blished it,’ as the sense of reciésyeros yop mus att july 6 dy 
iroduuela, xa dun e4ere every ore dv iovewueba avro. We 
must beg leave to inform him that epiécyvoua1 does not mean 
to be circumvented, but to go about, to go around, to change 
its situation. It is not, as Mr.'Taylor erroneously supposes, a 
vetb passive, but, as grammarians call it, a verb deponent. 
The sense of the words is placed beyond all doubt by the reply 
which Socrates makes to this complaint—Ts yuereps apoyove 
ecimer sivar Aydare Ta v7ro ce Asyousve —alluding to the images 
of Dedalus, which were supposed to have been endued with 
a loco-metive power. -So again in the very next page, from a 
want of attention to the nature of the answer made by Socrates, 
Mr. Taylof has destroyed all the spirit and force of the passage. 
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© I do not comprehend what you say,’ (ex fromas roils Asvyousvois) 
observes Euthyphro: ‘And yet you are younger than I,’ remarks 
Socrates. Now we contend that a mere English reader cannot 
possibly see the propricty of the answer. He never can under- 
stand what connexion there is between youth and intellect ; 
nor will he perceive that a man of twenty-six ought to have a 
more quick perception than one of forty. But when he learns 
that grou2: means to follow, and is told that Euthyphro’s com- 
plaint is equivalent with ‘I cannot fo/low your observations, or 
I cannot keep pace with what is said,’ the neatness and the witti- 
ness of the reply appear to him at once. We object also to 
the translation of xa yap viv, eed; én’ durw jcda, amercare 
given by Mr. Taylor. ‘The force of the words is not adequately 
conveyed by—‘ For, when you drew near for this purpose, you 
receded.” They would have been more properly represented 
by—‘ For, when you were come to the very point, you fiew off.’ 

So much for the Euthyphro, from which we turn to the 
Protagoras. This dialogue has, in our estimation, as great 
merit as any one that has assumed an English garb under the 
auspices of Mr. Taylor. But even in this we meet with some 
extraordinary mistakes—mistakes which certainly would have 
excited in us great surprise, had we been less accustomed to 
find them in the present work. We beg leave, for instance, to 
ask the translator where he discovered that dromoy mévroi ri oo 
8erw eimciv’ wapovros yao eneive are Wooseiyov Tov vay, émeday- 
Gavouyy re durée Sayna* signified, ‘ However, I wish to tell 
you something strange; though he was present I did not attend 
to him, and even forgot to ook at him?’ We can assure him, 
that, until his days, éreAavIavouny r? dure Sauna signified, I even 
Frequently forgot he was there. What could have been passing 
in his brain when he made this mistake, we leave others to de- 
termine. To us it appears that a confused idea of the word 
Sea was the cause of this ridiculous error ; although every 
one knows that ére)avJaveuyy tT? avrs Seaua is barbarous and 
inexplicable. We further crave permission to inquire how he 
learned that éreday 62 rayiora we in Te Kowa 6 UTVIS aviney, 
buds avacras Srw deico eropevduyy+ was of the same import 
with but soon falling asleep from weariness, when I awoke I came 
hithert?’ Let him ask a mere school-boy, and he will be told 
that it means, ‘ but the moment I awoke from the sleep into which 
I had been thrown by fatigue, I started up and came hither? 
Surely the translator of Plotinus, Pausanias, Orpheus, Plato, 
and we know not how many others, should not have mistaken 
so obvious a phrase. Surely such a man ought to know also 





* Tom. i. p. 909. B, ed. Steph. + Tom. i. p. 310. D. ed. Steph. 
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that it is a most unwarrantable liberty to make an author un- 
equivocally assert a thing when he only expresses a surmise— 
xah odx dv SavudZous (says Plato, p. 315, E.) ei raidina ve Mave. 
avis tuyxave dv: I should not wonder if he were a favourite of 
Pausanias.’ ‘ Nor did I wonder that he was beloved by Pausa-~ 
nias,’ says the translation. Mr. Taylor may look upon such re-: 
marks with contempt, and dismiss them with the reply of mere 
verbal criticism. It is true, we confess, that they are so. It is also’ 
equally true, that to confound gx dy Savyuagowws & with ax 24av- 
pase ort, does not bespeak the scholar who is equal to the 
task of translating Plato ; and indeed the inaccuracy into which 
Mr. Taylor has been betrayed by his deficiency in that species 
of criticism, is no mean proof of its value and necessity. 

Were we disposed to be captious, we might = to a pas-~ 
sage which occurs in the next page *, and say that ‘ I direct 
my attention to many other things besides this,’ is not the true 
sense-of xa} darag mods ratrn [sc. &uAabee] srxeuposr. But we 
cannot avoid considering the manner in which he has rendered 
the following words, as a mark of extreme inattention: 
"Oca yao jyouvras aGdrdAjres nana Eyeiv Avoowwos Guca Ff royr, 
#dels Sundrast. § No one is enraged with another on account of, 
those evils which he thinks arise from nature or arTt.’ That 
this proceeded from carelessness, is evident; for the words 
occur a few lines afterwards, where they are properly translated 
nature or fortune. Had Mr. Taylor taken the trouble to read 
a second time what he had written, he would have seen that the 
reasoning was utterly destroyed by him. A careful re-perusal 
of his work would have saved him also from a similar mistake 
which occurs at page 128 of the same volume, where 
mts ual Td EAaiov TOS ky GuTCIs amwaciv eet) Tayxaxoy, xa) Trois 
Spl worsuswraroy vais rwv drdrwy Cwwv wryy Tals Te avipwre 
is made to signify—‘ Thus, too, oil is a very EXCELLENT thing 
for all plants; but is most hostile to the hairs of all animals ex- 
cept man.’—So completely does the work under consideration 
fail as to the character which Mr. Taylor would affix to it; and 
so entirely, in numberless cases, does it not only ‘ lose a word 
of the original,’ but even destroy its meaning. 

In our last number we produced an instance of ungramma- 
tical construction: the present dialogue furnishes another. 
* But the boy most happily born for that art, would be found 
to be im who made the greatest proficiency §.? We do not 
approve, moreover, of the expression ‘ most lieaite born ;’ the 
force of zugvécraros would have been better expressed by ‘ one 
who is born with a genius best suited,’ &c. The charge which 
we have now brought against Mr. Taylor may appear to many to 
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bave been sufficiently supported by the evidence already 
produced: but, as we before said, we are determined to put it 
beyond the reach of cavil; and we proceed, in consequence, to 
the remainder of the — pe oe : 

Kai yap i wey tig mech avTay ToUTWY oY yEvoITo orwniy Tw 
Syunyiowy, TAX ay Hal TOUTES Adyes axovreiey 7 TIspimAges, 7 
GArov tives Tuy imavov cigsiv*, we had always understood to 
mean—‘ and, indeed, were a man to converse with any of our 
public orators, such as Pericles, or any other who is distinguished 
for his eloquence, he would hear the same sort of arguments upon 
these very topics.’ Not so Mr. Taylor: he has found out that 
they mean—‘ For, if some one should discourse with some one 
of the popular orators, perhaps he would hear arguments of this 
tind, such as Pericles delivered, or some other eloquent man+.’ 
Serranus, we observe, has committed the very same mistake ; 
but he is rightly corrected by Stephanus. 

Mr. Taylor, as we have frequently remarked, declares it to 
have been his endeavour * not to lose a word of the original ;” 
but in the following passage, which occurs at page 331, C., 
his endeavour has not been crowned with any great success— 
Bitv yao Céowas +O ci Barss roto, nal gi oor Const ereyyerdas’ 
GAN’ ue Te uni of. TO Odue Te mai os TOUTO AEyw, Gidusves odTws 
viv Aoyov Berrior ay zreyyerdas, eb rig TO ei aérdo durod. 
This is translated —‘I have nothing to do with, said I, with I will; 
and if it is agreeable to you, let it be reprobated. And let us also be 
persuaded that the subject of our conversation will be discussed in 
the best manner, wheh the particle if is removed from itt.’ Now, in 
the first place, there is not a word in the original which corre- 
sponds with if it is — to you, let it be reprobated. Ei oot doxsi, 
2a¢yx205a1, which the translator supposed to mean so, implies a 
very different thing. To & 2ue re xai ce, we conceive, he could 
new nothing of : he therefore omitted it entirely; and as to 
éiouev0s, that he has turned into éiéuevox. So much for his 
fidelity! But if he will condescend to listen to us who have 
not lost in the mists of Platonism what little sense we had, he 
may learn that the paragraph above quoted signifies, I do not 
wish to argue with your if you avill, and if you please, I wish the 
argument to be between you and ME.—I say between you and 
me, because I conceive that the. subject will be best discussed 
when if is discarded from it.’ Had any man but Mr. Taylor 
committed such a mistake—‘ quantos egisset triumphos!’ Poor 
verbalists would have thought themselves happy in escaping 
with the loss of their ears, had they suffered such a blunder to 
have disgraced their page. But, 


“ Solet a despectis par referri gratia ;” 
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and, as Mr. Taylor has declared that no man but himself has 
read Plato ‘ with a view to understand him,’ we shall, without 
ceremony, say that Mr. Taylor has read Plato without ability to 
understand him. 
We have had occasion to notice the Aappy talent of this 
entléman for conjectural criticism: he seems to have indulged 
Sem to some extent in the following paragraph; but, from his 
total silence, it is only by comparing his translation with the ori- 
ginal author, that we can discover what he has done in that line. 


‘ For one thing always resembles another in a certain respect, 
contraries alone excepted ; for white has no similitude to black, nor 
hard to soft ; and so with respect to other things which appear to be 
most contrary to each other, and which, as we before observed, pos- 
sess another power, and of which one does not- resemble the other. 
But there are other things, such as the parts of the face, in which the 
one is similar to the other. So that, although you should confute these 
things afier this manner, if you are of opinion that ai/ are similar to 
each other ; yet it is not just to call those things similar which pos- 
sess a certain similitude to each other, as neither is it just to call 
those things which possess a certain dissimilitude dissimilar, though 
they have But very little of the similar.’ Vol. v. p. 125. 


In our lives we do not remember to have seen many passages 
in which so much impertinent liberty has been taken with the text, 
and so many gross blunders have been committed. Plato’s words 
are—Kal yap ériodv érwouv auyyeny meoseome. Td yao AcuKOy Tw 
peravi Eoriv 6 yh Meoserime, ual Td oxAygor Tw aranw Mah TAM 
G& Ooned EvayTiwTaTH Eva AAAYAINS, HAI A TOTE EPamEY AAAyy duvapsy 
Eyes, ual ux elvar 70 Erepov Giov 7 éF pov, TA TOU ToocwRe worm, 
merry Eny MPoseOine, KAI ETTE TO ETEGOY WiOv TO EvECay" WoTe TOUTW YE 
Tw TeOTw xaY TAUTA EAEY ONS, Eb PQVADIO, WS ATAVTA ETTIY OIL 
GAANADS. GAA duyl ra Guasoy 7h EXOT ay Gunde Cinasoy narely’ ov dB 
TH AV OILGLOY Th EWVSVTHy AVO'LOID, X27 TAVY C'LbA59V iy Al 70 OILO10V~ 
Tom. 1. p. 331. D. 

In this short sentence,  contraries alone excepted’ is foisted in 
by Mr. Taylor without the smallest authority. The same is to 
be said of ‘ But there are other things.’ And ‘ so that although 
you should confute these things after this manner, if you are of 
opinion that all things are similar to each other,’ is no more the sense 
of wore rourw ye Tw TpOmw xay TavTa ereyx~r15, E6 Bovdoio, we 
arava tori Guo adrdgacis, than it is of ‘Arma virumque cano.’ 
Had he possessed any penetration, he would have seen that 
6 wy is a corrupt reading; and had he condescended to profit 
by the labours of verbalists, he would have adopted either the 
ori ort or toriy 7 of Stephanus. The sense of the passage is, 
* Any one thing does in some respect resemble any other; for 
white has a certain degree of resemblance to black, and hard to 
soft; and this is the case with other things which appear most 


contrary to each other. And even the things whose power we 
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lately pronounced to be distinct, and said that the one was not 
like the other—as, for instance, the different parts of the face— 
even these have a sort of resemblance, and the one is like the 
other. So that by this mode of reasoning you might, if you pleased, 
prove all these to be similar to each other.” Nor let it appear 
strange that Protagoras should affirm that white and black, hard 
and soft, are ‘ similar to each other:’ black so far resembles 
white, as they are both colours: hard and soft are so far alike, as 
they are each of them the qualities of substance. Mr. Taylor’s 
contempt of those verbal critics, as he is pleased to style them, 
has occasioned him to neglect in like manner an emendation in the 
Apology of Socrates, proposed by Murctus, approved by Forster, 
and confirmed by a manuscript fragment in the Bodleian Library. 
Tous weiss wov, dredary 7Cyowet, tinmoyoarbe, w avdces, ravTa Tate 
Avrow7TES drep éyw yuas erhorer, av vuiv donwow % yoyjwarwy 7 GAAOD 
Tou Wedrepov emrimedciroos | apeTys, CONVeys a sentiment much more 
worthy of the great philosopher, than is conveyed by the com- 
mon reading AvrowrAZ. For it was in all points of view worthy 
of him to recommend to the Athenians to punish his sons, in the 
same manner as he had punished his fellow-citizens, whenever 
they saw them prefer wealth to virtue; that is, to rebuke them 
for their folly. But to request them to punish his sons as they 
had punished him, when the sons gave them the same trouble 
that he had given, and when they pursued wealth in preference 
to virtue, carries absurdity in its face. For Socrates offended 
the Athenians by reproving their avarice and love of fame, 
which they attended to at the expense of their morality ; and 
it was impossible that his children could occasion that pain by 
sailing down the stream, which he had given by struggling 
against it. 

But let us return to the dialogue under our immediate con- 
sideration: it will furnish us with a few more specimens of 
Mr. Taylor’s proficiency in Grecian literature. “Exzzody rods 
AOyes, KA Gux EléAwy diddvas Adyoy*™, 18 interpreted ‘ without de- 
viating from the subject so as to prevent another from speaking +.’ 
He best knows how deviating foown the subject could prevent 
another from speaking ; but to us it is not so obvious: we are 
aware that diJovas Adyov does sometimes mean fo give another an 
opportunity of speaking ; but it does not mean so in this place: it here 
implies to give a reason, or an answer ; as in the Laches, p.181,C. 
ecwrachas xai dibcvas Adysy is to interrogate and to reply. But 
if there be any doubt on the subject, the original will remove it. 
Ei wiv ody xal Upwrayocas Guoroyei Oavroreoos sivas Swuoarovs, 
Ciaran dives tacnsi Nuxcdres. e602 avrimosirad, diareyeriw ipwrwyre 
xab amMonpivouevos, py ED Exaorn iswrygss maxcdy AGyov amworsivwy* 
Eunpawy Tvs Aoyous, nas oun e%éAwy Oidevas Adyov, AAA Arouyxnuvwy 
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fws av emirahwrras Weck Grov TO Zows yum yy OF WoAAG Twy axeoyTwY. 
It is clear that the latter part of this sentence signifies ‘ getting 
rid of the true subject of the discourse, unwilling to give an 
answer, and running out into a prolix harangue, until many of 
the audience forget what the question was.’ Again, when he 
represents Pidorogia yap sors Warasorary ual wAsiory Tw EAAyYwWY 
ev Keyrn xai Aaxedaiovs, by * philosophy is very ancient among 
the Greeks, and particularly in Crete and Lacedzemon,’ instead 
of ‘the Lacedemonians and Cretans were the first who cultivated 
philosophy, and with them it has flourished more than in other 
parts of Grecce,’ we look in vain for that extreme accuracy which 
was premised by the translator. But this is an error which 
does not very materially injure the sense. ‘The following en- 
tirely subverts it—‘ But the worthy man conceals the faults of 
his parents and country ; and if any unjust conduct has led him to 
be enraged with them, he is their mediator to himself, and compels 
them to love and praise their own offspring, rods Cayadors (209 
6 Sinwvidys) eminpumrectas (scil. yovewy 4 warpitos wovyciav) xat 
araivey avaynaterfos, nai av ts opyicdwor Trois yovevow jj marcos 
eiinnbevres *, aurivs Exvrovs wapauvieiodas nai diaddAarrecdas 
Mposavaynacvovras éavTdvs Gsrciv Tous eavtwy xa erawe tf. 
That is, ‘ but the good man conceals the faults of his parents 
and country, and compels himself to praise them ; and if any 
unjust treatment has raised his-anger against them, 4e soothes 
and reconciles himself to them, forcing we A to love and extol 
what is so nearly related to him. ‘Eavrévs refers most undoubt- 
edly to a-yaz4evs not yovevow and rargidi: and if any thing in this 
translator could excite more than common surprise, the blunders 
which he has committed in so clear a passage, would have 
done so. ' 

Mr. Taylor, in a note on the Republic to which we have 
more than once alluded, calls in question, or, to speak more 
properly, roundly denies, the merits of all who have gone before 
him ; and this, forsooth, because they happened to understand 
their author, and forbore to obtrude on the world a rash and 
unnecessary emendation of a place which needed not such cor- 
rection. Let, therefore, the following passage determine how 
well this guick-sighted gentleman has deserved of his author, or 
— far he recollected what had been written but a few pages 

efore. 


* For now it is just to attend to the coincidence in opinion of 
Pretagoras and Socrates with each other; and if, indeed, Prota- 
goras wishes still to interrogate, Socrates should answer ; but if 
he wishes to reply to Socrates, Socrates should interrogate.’ 





* Sic cum Steph. vulgo diadinyiévres. + Tomi. p. 346, B, 
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- The -words of the original are—viv. 82 dixasdy ior, & wWuodo- 
yicarny mpos aAAnAW TIpwraydpas xa} Lwnparys. , ty pay 
ei ers BovrAcras icwrav, avonpiverbas Cwxgary: ei 02°84 Bovacras 
Swxpares aroxciverdas, towrav tov Zwxgary*. Mr. Taylor ought 
to have seen that it was impossible that these words should have 
the meaning which he has affixed to them. He ought to have 

erceived the absurdity of talking about the coincidence of opinion 
Senet Protagoras and Socrates; for the fact is, there had 
been no coincidence of opinion between them. They had been 
disputing from the commencement of the dialogue ; first, as to 
the possibility of teaching virtue; secondly, as to the sense of 
some expressions in Simonides. The @ wuoroyycaryy refers to 
the agreement which had been formed between them respecting 
the manner of conducting the dialogue: dA’ ovrwa) 25¢Aw (says 
Socrates) woiyoas iv’ 6 woobvuciobe, cvvoveia te nal Cizroyes fuiv 
yiyvwrras. & py Botrsras ipwrayccas awoxziverbas, ovros wiv éswe 
Tarw, tyw 6: amoxpivouuas. . . emedav J8 éyw aroncivwuat Grws 
dy olrog Bovayras éowrav, waduy odres sual Adyoy Umooyerw dusins. 
Tom. i. 338. C. The above passage ought therefore to have 
been translated somewhat after this manner—‘ Yet now it is 
but just, according to what was agreed on between Socrates 
and Protagoras, that Socrates, if Protagoras choose to put any 
further questions, should answer; but, if he prefer the part 
of the respondent, that Socrates should put his questions.’ ‘The 
reader will observe that we prefer the marginal reading of 
Stephanus. In the printed text it is Zrezov instead of Swxgary, 
which in sense is the same ; but we prefer the latter, as more 
agreeable to the general style of the passage. 

We have thus seen, from a multitude of instances, how far 
Mr. Taylor has fulfilled his engagement—viz. that of giving 
the ‘ full force of every expression of his author.’ We have 
observed also, that he can, when occasion serves, add to his 
original : we shall now show that he can as easily detract from 
it. ‘ Ox though they (feasting and drinking) should be followed by 
nothing of this kind, are they bad in consequence of making men ree 
joicet+?’ So says the translation: but the original, 7 xdv ef rt 
rourwy gis TO Corecoy undiy rapacnevatn, yaipew O Cuws roel. 7d 
82 dudgravovra yaizew Tov xaxov Town ef dv tf. This, as all who 
know any thing of the language will see, is of the following 
import. ‘ Or although they should not produce at some future 
period any of these consequences, yet they afford men pleasure. But 
‘to receive pleasure from our faults may be considered as a punishment 
of our vices. We read, it will be observed, with Stephanus, whose 
words are: § Lectio hec est veterum exemplorum, altera autem que 
extat in pracedentibius editionibus est ista, yasgev 32 wovov won, Guwws 
Ody nana y, Ors padlovra yaicew Toes, xal oxy od.’ This reading, we 





* Tom. i. p.247. B. + Volv. p. 147, t Tom. i. p. 353. D. 
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presume, being unintelligible to our translator, instead of seeking 
for information on the passage, he mutilated it ‘ ad dbitum,’ 
This gentleman indeed (from carelessness, we suppose) occa- 
sionally omits whole clauses, to the utter subversion of the sense. 
Take an example of the kind: it occurs at page 151, vol. v. 


* If therefore we had immediately said to you that it is ignorance, 
you would have derided us. For ye have acknowledged that those that 
err in the choice of pleasures and pains (and these are things good and 
evil) err through want of science, &c.’ 


Every attentive reader must cbserve the absurdity of making 
the /atter clause in this sentence, a consequence of the former, 
with which it has no connexion: but this is owing to Mr. 
Taylor's negligence: for, had he said, as says Plato, ‘ Jf then 
we had immediately said to you, It is ignorance, you would have 
laughed at us. Bot Now IF YOU LAUGH AT US, YOU WILL 
LAUGH AT YOURSELVES ALSO; for you have acknowledged that 
such as evr in the choice of pleasure and pain (and these are things 
good and evil) err from a want of knowledge,’ all would have been 
plain, and the consequence just and natural. The original is, 
Ei piv oly vere évubus upiv evmouev ort auabia, xaroyedare dv 
duccv viv 68 dv yw naroyerdare, xol Yuu aurav xarayeraceote. 
wal yog tusis wuorhoyiuare emiorviuys evoem eamopravely wepl Trav 
Yoovwy diserw ual Aurcy tovs ekapapravovtas (ravra dé zorw Ayala 
ve nai xaxa). Tom.i. p. 357. D. 

We have now attended Mr. Taylor, with some degree of mi- 
nuteness, through two of the dialogues; and the dialogues on 
which we have fixed, certainly have as fair a claim to correct- 
ness, as any of those in the present volumes which have come 
from his pen. But how much they fall short of that exactness 
and fidelity which he had given us reason to expect, is apparent 
irom almost every page. The fair and impartial judge will 
own with sorrow and regret, that little is to be found in this 
ponderous and expensive work, that deserves his approbation 
and regard. He will confess too, that the dignified style of 
Plato is badly represented by the harsh and dissonant language 
with which the translation abounds. ‘ Nil sine labore’ is a 
maxim universally true. Had Mr. Taylor condescended to 
write less, and read more, we should perhaps not have found 
so great reason to express our unqualified disapprobation of 
his labours. We hesitate not to affirm, that to translate the 
Greek philosopher in a manner worthy of the public patro- 
nage, would require much greater attention and care than he 
seems to have bestowed upon him, as well as a much more 
intimate acquaintance with the language in which he wrote, 
than Mr. Taylor can justly pretend to. His contempt of what 
he calls verbal criticism has led him to despise those niceties of 
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speech, without an adequate knowledge of which it is impossible 
to do justice to the Greek writers, or to ascertain their precise 
meaning: and the consequence has been such as might be ex- 
pected from such folly. We intend not to say, that an atten- 
tion to mere verbal criticism is of itself sufficient to produce an 
able and accomplished scholar; but we do and will affirm, 
that not one instance is to be found of an able and finished 
scholar who was not a proficient in verbal criticism. Indeed, 
this is so obvious to such as are adequate judges, that we are 
always inclined to suspect those who are most eager in their 
condemnation of it, to be so in consequence of their own de- 
ficiency. 





facere que non possunt, verbis elevant.” 


How it would be possible to translate any of our country- 
men’s writings into a foreign language without skill in its pe- 
culiar idioms, we leave those who are more acute than ourselves 
to explain. To us it appears impossible—as impossible as to 
read a language without knowing its characters. If this be the 
case (as it undoubtedly is) with a living language, what shall be 
said of such as have long ceased to be spoken, and which, in 
the course of transcription, have suffered much corruption? 
We must unquestionably expect just translations of writings in 
such languages, from those alone who are accurately acquainted 
with their respective particularities; who can determine what 
words were, or were not, in use in the ages of the respective 
writets; who can form a reasonable judgement as to the state of 
the text, and c2n decide, with tolerable precison, between the 
true and genuine readings, and the errors or interpolations of 
transcribers. So far therefore is verbal and emendatory criti- 
cism from meriting the abuse heaped on it by Mr. Taylor and 
some others, that we are indebted to it, in skilful hands, fer 
clearing up innumerable obscurities, and removing innume- 
rable blemishes from the pages of ancient writers. 

Another cause to which may be ascribed the imperfections 
of the present work, we look for in that rage of dang every thing 
which appears to influence Mr. Taylor. He has, in our appre- 
hension, reversed the old maxim, and has regarded not-so mueh 
the ‘ quale’ as the ‘ guentum.’ But human abilities are not of 
such extent as to allow of an attention to a multiplicity of af- 
fairs. It requires r.uch thought, much labour, and much pey- 
severance, to execute a single work worthy of being handed 
down to posterity. What the poet has said, we would re- 
commend to the notice of every candidate for fame: we would 
say to them—Before you venture to submit your writings to 
the public eye, consider them repeatedly; ‘ nonum premater 
in annum.’ But it is impossible that Mr. ‘faylor, the translator 
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‘of Pausanias, Orpheus, Alcineus, Plotinus, Apuleius, Plata, 
Maximus Tyrius, &c. and, as has been said, the squarer of the 
circle,—it is impossible for him to have done so. Indeed, 
the many omissions observable in the work under consideration 
induce us to suspect that he did not even honour it with a 
second perusal. 

The ridiculous vanity which he possesses has been another 
and a fertile cause of imperfection, since it has seduced him in- 
to errors which would have been avoided by a more modest 
man. ‘Thinking, as he does, that his attainments are superior 
in value to the accumulated knowledge of the world, he neces- 
sarily views his own productions through the most powerful 
magnifiers of self-love and approbation; and he consequently 
obtrudes his most crude and undigested works on the public, as 
of infinitely greater consequence than those of all mankind. 
We are ever ready to say, marta dvipa yon dyamay, Goris mad 
Ort Gov Agyes Ooovyctws eycuevoy Meaypa, nal avdcems erekiny Cia~ 
moverrou*; but we cannot consider Mr. Taylor as coming under 
that description. Had he passed the time which has been de- 
voted to the defence of pagan absurdities, in acquiring sound and 
useful information; had he, instead of adopting the wild reverics 
of Platonic commentators, men who busied themselves in father- 
ing on their founder scntiments of which he possibly never 
dreamed, and who have attempted to discover profound wisdom 
beneath every expression which they were unable, without this, 
to explain ; had he, we say, instead of doing this, contented 
himself with collecting what would contribute to the rational 
illustration of his author, he would have had a much stronger 
claim to our approbation than he has at present. And with re- 
spect to ourselves, it would have been more satisfactory to us 
to have journeyed through fields enriched with wholesome 
fruit, than to have toiled through paths overgrown with thorns. 

Let it not be imagined that we delight in censure, or that we 
have fixed on the worst parts of the works as the subjects of our 

, animadversions—No. Any other dialogues would have af- 
forded equal scope for objection. Does any man doubt it? 
Let us convince him of this truth. ‘Take a proof from the 


Laches. 


* You speak well, Laches; but, perhaps, J from not speaking clearly 
am the cause of my not perceiving that you do not answer that which I 
asked, but something else” Vol. v. P. 193. 


We must beg to be informed how the obscurity of the que- 
stion put by Socrates to Laches, could render Socrates more or 
_ less capable of perceiving that the answer made by Laches was 
. irrelevant to the subject? Mr. Taylor, we suppose, can ex- 
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* Plat. Euthyd. 
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plain it; which is more than we can do. In the mean time we 
must content ourselves with saying, the original has nothing to 
do with perceiving. It only says, * Well said, Laches; but, per- 
haps, from net speaking clearly, I am the cause of your not making 
that reply which I had in my thoughts when I asked the question, 
but a different one? Ed wiv Agysis, Aaxns” GAN lows eyw aries 
od TADWS emu, TO ot amonpivertas, uj TETO G Oiavosucvos yoouyy, 
GAA’ érecov*. What could have induced Mr. Taylor to give so 
ridiculous a translation of the words, it is impossible to conjec- 
ture. We have before observed that he does not sufficiently 
attend to the general scope of his author, upon which, where 
the words, abstractedly considered, will admit of a twofold 
meaning, every thing depends ; and we corroborate this asser- 
tion by the following example, which occurs in page 200 of the 
fifth volume. 


* Nic. Tell me this: do you say that it is better to all men to 
live ; and that it is not more advantageous to many to die? 

* Lach. I do say this. 

* Nic. To those therefore to whom it is advantageous to die, do you 
— the same things dreadful, as to those to whom it is better to 
ive 2? 


Had Laches affirmed, as Mr. Taylor makes him do, that it 
was § better to all men to live, and that it was ‘ not advantageous 
to many to die,’ the subsequent question of Nicias would Tove 
been most absurd. ‘The original, though it may, at first sight, 
appear to imply this, will be found, we think, on consideration, 
not todo so. ‘The words of Plato are, NIK. 20 rao gis awesvov 
Sivas Cvs nal ov worrois npsirréy ye redvavars AAX. "Eywye rovre 
vet. The rodré ye, in our apprehension, confines the assent of 
Laches to the /a/ter part of the question. We would, therefore, 
thus freely translate the passage: ‘ Do you say, then, that life is 
preferable for every man; and are there not many to whom death 
avould be more advantageous? Lach. I allow that there are.’ 
By understanding the passage in this manner we avoid all ab- 
surdity ; the reasoning proceeds as it ought; and the subse- 
quent question of Nicias is well timed and well placed. A 
similar inattention to what the context requires, has betrayed 
Mr. Taylor into a like mistake a few pages afterwards; 
where, in the dialogue named Lysis, he translates yx ov rodrd 
ce xwain—* see whether it is not this which prevents you ;? while 
the sense evidently requires, J fear it is not this which prevents 
you. 

Before we quit the Laches, we will venture to propose an 
emendation of a passage which appears to us to have been 
slightly corrupted—% piv yao cuvececéodyy rude, Frrov dy t93 





* Tom. ii. p. 190. E. Ed. Steph. + Tom. ii. p. 195. Ed. Steph. 
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yov 62 evavriav yao (scil. Ferry), ws dcas, Aadrrs 
, 60 On Eyes ual ood anrioas Woresw Tolv avdcolv ovprpygos 
- < ev t's 
és. i 
wouTOIs mErauis wouria 
SOK. "Hxzzics, oN in, obrws ay Totus 3 xdy elris wel aywrias 
vos vieos obs Covdy ely ti yoy Orxtv, dom Toig wAgiwoow dy yuu 
mésho0, | neivw Goris TUyyave <0 masdorcisn ayalw wemadeupsvos 
¥ ua yoxyxuis®; Here, instead of onore, we would read émoia. 
How easily ri’ dv might be turned into éror’ dy, and thence into 
éxove dv, is Obvious. The sentence, thus amended, we would 
translate as follows:—‘ Had these, indeed, coincided in opinion, 
this would have been less necessary ; but now, since Laches, 
as you see, differs from Nicias, it is certainly proper to learn to 
whom you give your suffrage. Soc. What then, Lysimachus, 
will you adopt those measures which the majority of us recommend ? 
Lys. What can one do, Socrates? Soc. Would you do so 
also, Melesias? And if you were consulting as to the manner 
in which your son should prepare himself for a gymnastic con- 
test, would you follow the advice of the majority of us, or 
would you follow his who had been educated under a skilful 
master, or had even exercised the art himself?’ Mr. Taylor 
translates the words Grove dv oi WAsious eraiwwoiy yutiv, Tours 
pearres yonria, by ‘if the many praise us, will you make use of 
them ?’? But what has this to do with what gocs before, and 
follows after it? By what mode of construction can this sense 
be drawn from the words? We believe it would be difficult 
to find an example, in which éraivéw governs a genitive: juuyv 
is unquestionably governed by wAcinvs ; and we doubt not that 
Plato’s meaning is such as we have represented it, and that 
évore is a corrupt reading. 
Now we are speaking of corruptions, we know not whether 
the following passage in the Lysis have not suffered a small one ; 
&t is as follows: 


“7 ? ~ , 
AY. Ti yap dv vis moto, w Cangares 5 


¢ 


o-_ 
m 
~~ 
‘ 
a we - 
ba 


"Aga 7, (iv 0" byw) w Mevikers, ro racdway odn dsbus eyroumey 5 
"Euorys doxei,  Luncares, 6 Avo. ual dua einuy jouiparev. 
Blames yao wos dxovt’ auriv extevye 7d rey dev bia 76 wOad2m woOs- 
EXsty Tov vouy ToIg Aeyomeras ITAOS O° yy nab dre yuooaro [ox] 
ourws eywry. Evyw ouv Sovasusvos voy re Mevekevoy avamaveai, 
nal exsivey yo52¢ TH GiAoTocin, oUTw weTasaruy, Tos Tov Auoiv 
3 Aves, ddx5y4 wir doneis eyes 


>. ' ‘ ° - , 
imomuuyy Tous Avyovs. Kal eliza, ¢ 
Tore ourws émravausia. Tom. 2. 


OT bs Oc9ms eoxoTodmEr, OOK GY 


213. D. 


We are almost inclined to suspect the cix which we have 
inclosed within crotchets. If it be omitted, the oirws Zywy 
we should refer to rcsséyewv riv voiv; if it be retained, we 
should refer the words to ;jzuiciacev. Mr. Taylor, and the 


= 


ae 





* Tom. ii. p. 184. D, 
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Latin translator Serranus, have completely mistaken the sense 
of the words. The former thus renders them : 

* Consider therefore, Menexenus, whether the investigation 
has been perfectly right. Lysis replied, To me it appears 50, 
Socrates ; and at the same time he said this, he blushed : for 
he appeared to me unwilling to avoid avhat was said, through the 
great attention he paid to the discourse. 1, therefore, being will- 
ing that Menexenus should cease from speaking ; and being 
delighted with Ais philosophy, thus transferred my discourse to 
Lysis, and said, O Lysis! what you have asserted appears to 
me to be true; I mean, that if we have rightly considered, we 
shall not in any respect have wandered from the truth,’ 

To any man who is conversant with the Greek, it must be 
manifest that Lysis asserted the investigation Not to have been 
properly conducted. It must be apparent also, that 4205 d’yy 
Gre yxpoaro [ovx] oSrws #ywy is not noticed, and that the 
whole sentence is violated and distorted. Plato evidently 
means to say; 

* Consider then, Menexenus, whether our inquiry have NoT 
been improperly conducted. ‘To me it appears so, said Lysis; 
and upon saying so, he blushed. For it appeared to me that 
what he said had escaped from him involuntarily, in consequence of 
the great attention which he had paid to the conversation ; for he 
had manifestly listened very attentively*. Desirous, therefore, 


" of silencing Menexenus, and delighted with the love of knowledge 


which I observed in Lysis, I transferred the conversation to him, 
and said, Lysis, you appear to me to have justly observed, that, had 
our inquiry been properly conducted, we should not have fluctuated 
as we have done.’ 

The blush of Lysis was occasioned by his sense of having 
replied to a question which was put to Menexenus.—It is truly 
curious to observe the shifts to which Mr. Taylor has been re- 
duced in translating the above. By omitting «7 in the beginning of 
the sentence, he has made Lysis affirm that the inquipy had been 
rightly conducted. But when he came to the end of it, he 

erceived, that, according to Socrates, Lysis had affirmed it to 
Sons been improperly conducted. How was this to be recon- 
ciled ? Why, by making éwavwueda the imperfect, equivalent 
to what is called by grammarians.the future a gone some 
instances, however, Mr. Taylor does not regard such trifles as 
contradictions and impossibilities; we may select an example 
from the following paragraph: ‘ More than any thing 
therefore it will follow, if temperance is alone the science of 





* We thus translate the words, upon the supposition that ovx is 
not genuine ; but, however this may be, the general sense of the pas- 
sage will be the same. Rev. 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 3. September, 1804. Cc 
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science, and the scieace of ignorance, that neither he whe knows 
the medical art, nor he who does not, will be able to distinguish 
the true or pretended physician ; nor can any other person who 
is knowing in any thing whatever be able to accomplish this, except 
him who is knowing in the same art, as is the case with other 
artists*.’ So then, Mr. Taylor, neither he who is a phy- 
sician, nor he who is wot, can distinguish the true from the pre- 
tended physician; and yet he who is ‘knowing in the same 
att,’ that is, a physician, can do so!—that is, a physician both 
can, and cannot, make this discovery. Toes Plato assert such 
nonsense? Let us hear him. Tavris apa padrdrov, & 5 cwos0- 
oivy emoriurs emoriuyn wovev xz nal avemiorynoourns emioryuy, 
olre iatpov dlaxzivas clare Erras emiordusvoy TA THS TEXYYS, H MLA 
EmioTanevor, Tooomuoimeroy C8 7% olomerav" our GAAov ousdeva Tu 
EMICTAMEVWY KAI OTIOIY” WANYYE TOV aUTOD OuorEyvov, Womsp OF ADDL 
dyusoveyoit. The English reader will be surprised when we 
inform him that Plato says—‘ It is self-evident, that if tempe- 
rance be the knowledge of science, and the knowledge of igno- 
rance only, it (temperance) will not be able to distinguish the 
physician who is skilled in his profession, from him whe is not 
skilled, but merely pretends or thinks that he is. Nor can it 
distinguish who is skilled in any other art, excepting only the 

ossessor of its own art, as is the case with other artists.’ 
‘Thus Plato says, reasonably enough, that a. temperate man, 
according to the account of Critias, would be unable to distin- 
guish the real and pretended physician ; he could only distin- 


guish who was really temperate, and who was not. So, in the. 


Cratylus, Mr. Taylor fathers his own nonsense upon Plato: 
© Hence it is evident, that a fluxion contrary to every fluxicn is not 
fortitude, but that which P sooo contrary to the just.’ So that for- 
titude and justice are directly opposed to each other! Plato, 
however, gives a very different account: djA%v oly dri od warn 
pony evavria poy avicia torly, AAR TH Tacd 7d Sinouey Jeeor.— 
* It is manifest. that the motion which is contrary to every 
motion is mt fortitude, but it is the motion which is contrary 
to that which opposes justice.’ 

Discoveries in history are of the last importance; and it 
would be unpardonable in us to conceal from the public 
Mr. Taylor’s merit in this particular. Socrates is represented 


in the Hipparchus, at page 362 of the present translation, as. 


saying, 


‘ I therefore being your friend dare not deceive you, and oppose 
the mandate of so great a man, (Hipparchus), after whose death 
the Athenians were under tyrannic subjection to his brother Hips 
pias. nd you must have heard from all old men, that-there never 
was a tyranny in Athens till these three years past.’ 





* Vol. v. p. 262, + Tom. ii. p.171. C 
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So then, according to this account, the tyranny of Hippias 
commenced three years before this was spoken by Socrates ; 
and it was necessary to ask of the old men what had happened 
three years before! !—And can Plato be supposed dintite of 
making Socrates assert such a falsehood ? Can he have repre- 
sented him so ignorant of history, and even so forgetful of the 
transactions of his own time, as to state that to have happened 
in his life-time, nay, within three years of the time = re he 
spoke, which took orn long before he was born? No. 
But Mr. Taylor, with his usual luck at blundering, has given 
a meaning to the words of ‘his author which they were not in- 
tended to convey. Plato says, ‘ after whose death, the Athenians 
continued three years under the despotic government of his brother 
Hippias : and you must have heard from all old men that these 
avere the only years in which a despotic government existed in 
Athens. 03 xxi amodavévres reia Eryn sPucavvedSyorav “AInvaios 
two rod adeAGod aurov ‘Inwiov. x2b wavrwy dv Tay Warawy ynecag 
Crt Tara pova Ta ety Tupavwis eyevero dv "Adyvass. Tom. ii. 


p- 229. B. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. I.—Munimenta Antiqua ; or Observations on antient Cas- 
tles. Including Remarks on the whole Progress of Architecture, 
ecclesiastical as well as military, in Great Britain: and on the 
corresponding Changes, in Manners, Laws, and Customs. Tend- 
ing both to illustrate modern History: and to elucidate many in- 
teresting Passages in various antient classic Authors. ith 
Plates. By Edward King, Esq. F. R.S. €9'c. Vol. II. Foe 
lio. $/.13s. 6d. Boards. G. and W. Nicol. 


ALTHOUGH our return to the durable fortresses of this 
accomplished antiquary, has been long obstructed, we have not 
ceased to admire the persevering efforts of his skill and erudi- 
tion. ‘The title-page adequately announces an arduous enter- 
prise, its character and tendency. In the second division of his 
comprehensive plan, Mr. King, amidst various interesting in- 
quiries, distinctively examines the military works of the Romans in 
our island, imitated afterwards, in many respects, by the Britons 
and the Saxons. We shall trace his progress as minutely as the 
nature of our journal will allow, enumerate facts, abridge rea- 
sonings and conjectures, and glance at remarks which seem de- 
sultory or irrelevant. 

Dissertations by former antiquaries on the general architec- 
ture of the Romans,—a paucity of remains in this country, ex- 
cept military walls and camps,—and investigations already pur- 
sued with success by general Roy and general Melville, through 
many principal stations, —_ and ports, — have influenced 
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Mr. King to comprehend this department of his work ‘in the 
smaller compass.’ 

Works entirely Roman are considered in preference to Brito- 
Roman fortresses. The last are distinguished as places of de- 
fence originally formed by the Britons, improved or adapted to use 
by the Romans, and, in more recent ages, occasionally convert- 
ed into strong-holds by the Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Among 
the few military structures entirely Roman, of which ‘ the par- 
ticularities’ are explained, RicHBoROUGH, in Kent, the earliest 
and best preserved, ‘claims our first attention.’ Mr. Boys of 
Sandwich, occupier of the land, who had indefatigably traced 
these walls and foundations, furnished the author with exact 
plans. Aided by his own observations on the spot, he is induced 
to conclude that RicHBoRouGH may be considered as a com- 

lete illustration of the general mode of constructing original 
) we fortresses in Britain. 

Discovered medals, coins, and historical fragments, support 
the opinion that in the time of Claudius this castrum was formed 
near the usual landing-place of the Romans, where Julius Cz- 
sar, ‘after he sailed from the heights near Dover, is with good 
reason believed to have arrived ;’ and St. Paul, unexpectedly in- 
troduced, is also supposed to have landed. To elucidate the dis- 
putable opinion that Vespasian, actual conqueror of Britain, 
here held a command in the time of Claudius, we are referred 
to strong reasons adduced by the late Dr. Henry in his History 
of Great Britain. ‘Here Agricola also first arrived, after the 
conquest of the Isle of Wight, in the time of Domitian.’ : 

RicHBOROUGH commanded one of the mouths of an zstuary 
where once floated the navy of Rome, between the Isle of ‘Tha- 
net, then really an zs/and, and the British shore. Nunc durat 
solum. Meadows, bordering on the insignificant rivulet the 
Sarre or Stour, have usurped the tract. Secsurk, a similar 
fortress, commanded the other entrance of this port. 

The walls of RicHBoRouGH (it is presumed by Battely ( An- 
tig. Rutupin.,) Harris, Leland, and Lewis, on whose reasonings 
Mr. King relies) were begun about the year 43; and were in 
part completed or enlarged under the emperor Severus, about 
the year205. The first stone, the author imagines, was laid by 
Aulus Plautius, the pretor, and earliest governor of the fortress ; 
whose wife, Pomponia Gracina, a convert to Christianity, tried, 
as Tacitus narrates, for embracing a strange superstition, was 
by the Roman laws acquitted of ‘any thing immoral.’ The 
early propagation of Christianity, and its progress in Britain, 
subjects of a lengthened note, we must abandon, to pursue the 
principal subject. 

Situate on the extreme point of a promorftory £ close to a 
steep precipice eastward,’ at the foot of which was once the ha- 
ven, Richborough is conjectured to have been originally founded 
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on a smail and distinct island: Thanet was then an isle on a 
much larger scale. ‘ The slip of land between this spot and 
Gursom is even now sometimes quite overflowed.’ 

In these remains, are discoverable the principal parts of a per- 
fect stationary camp. 

The upper division was allotted to the generals and chief of- 
ficers, the /ower to the legions. In the first, Mr. King presumes, 
was situate the pretorium, with its parade; the principia, com- 
prising the augurale or place for sacrifice ; and the sacellum, or 
temple containing the principal ensigns, arena og Sone eagles, 
— objects of superstitious veneration among the Romans, — 
thought to be the ‘abomination of desolation’ mentioned in the 
scriptures. It appears to the author highly probable, that some 
of the same kind, which had been placed in this identical build- 
ing by Vespasian, were afterwards carried by him against Feru- 
salem, and are alluded to in the tremendous prophecy of the de- 
struction of that city. Similar fancies are frequent. 

The four great gates of a stationary camp are traced amidst 
the walls of this castrum; the decuman, or latgest gate, which 
allowed ten men to pass abreast—the postern or first principal 
gate, near the quarters of the chief officers, —the pretorian 
gate, here also the water gate,—and the second principal gate, 
nearly opposite to the postern. 

On the outside of the walls, the Roman sowers, of which the 
foundations have been discovered, were added, as their construc- 
tion evinces, after the completion of the original fabric. 

Unaided by engraved plans, we can only attempt to exhibit 
an imperfect sketch of an encampment esteemed among our 
most valuable and genuine military remains. 

Its form only deviates from a square in obedience to the ine- 

ualities of the ground. Of its magnitude and construction, 
the north wall and its masonry offer an interesting specimen. 


* On approaching the ruins, the eye is struck with the magnificent 
appearance of the north-eastern wall, commoaly called the north wall; 
which is, on the outside, in some parts, near 30 feet high, from the 
ground ; and, in many others, about 23 :—and is 560 feet in length ; 
and at least 5 feet, in depth, or breadth, from the lower row of bricks 
down to the foundation. — Its thickness, at bottom, is, in general, 
ry 11 to 12 feet; but it is in some parts even thirteen feet *.” 

ol.ii. P.6. 


To ceconomy of labour and expense, the Romans, in these 
structures, appeared not inattentive. 

The outer surfaces were facings formed by lines, or courses 
of squared stones and of brick, in alternate rows. ‘The internal 





* *In“most parts the wall, to a height of about six feet, is eleven feet three 
inches thick; and afterwards enly ten feet eight inches.’ 
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part, between these ‘two uprights,’ was filled with the common 
materials of the country, slate, chalk, flint, grit, free-stone, or 
other rubbish indiscriminately ; with cement, or mortar, spread 
or poured over the mixture at proper distances. The solidity 
of this workmanship has been proved by its duration, which 
may, a be ascribed either to an accurate admixture of 
the substances which formed the cement, or to a just distribu- 
tion of the cement itself accommodated to the quality of the 


materials. 
At RicusorouGu the foundations, as Mr. Boys relates, were 


thus compacted : 


* First two rows of bolder stones lie on the natural soil, which is 
a solid pitsand ;—then a thin stratum of chalk nodules ;—next a sin- 
gle row of bolders ; and over them another thin layer of small chalk ; 
—all these being without cement :—then bolders again, mixed with 
mortar ;—and so the masonry proceeds internally, with a confused 
mixture of large bolders, ochre stones, sand stone, and blocks of 
chalk, with fossil pholades bedded therein, and also dalant on their 
surfaces ;— the whole cemented with a mortar formed of lime, grit, 
large and small pebbles, sea shells, and fragments of baked bricks. 
Vol. ii. P. 7. 


On walls which have so long withstood the assaults of time, 
contemplation must be indulged. The descriptions which fol- 
low will compensate for their extent by the curious researches 
which they develope. 


‘ The outside of this great north-east wall is very beautiful to the 
eye; as well as magnificent. It is composed (as far as now remains), 
in general of seven great, and fair, distinct rows of stone; each of 
thern very nearly four feet thick : —and each of them consisting, in 
general, of seven courses of separate stones. 

‘ The measure of the great combined courses sometimes varies a 
little (some being four feet three inches, whilst others are only three 
feet three inches in breadth, or rather in depth;) which may there- 
fore perhaps indicate an intention of forming them about four Roman 
feet in breadth, or depth, upon an average. 

‘ These great courses of stone are separated from each other, by 
six smaller courses of bricks, composed each merely of a double row 
of bricks, that are about an inch and a half (or an inch and three 
quarters in thickness); but are of very different breadths; from 
eight inches to a foot ; and of very different lengths ;—— some being 
fourteen ; —some sixteen inches long ;—— and some seventeen and an 
half ;—a variation of dimensions to be met with in some other Roman 
structures.—For in the old wall of Verulam, was a brick, now worked 
up in the wall of the abbey at St. Alban’s, which is very nearly two 
fect in length: and there is one at Dover near three feet in length. 

* The composition of these bricks is also as various as their dimen- 
sions. — Some of them are entirely red throughout their whole sub- 
stance; (like our modern bricks ;) only of a deeper colour :—some 
are red on the outsides; but of a deep blue within ;—the internal 
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substance being formed of a different earth from the outside; (per- 
haps for the sake of sparing the better and scarcer material. ) 

* And here again we find a t similarity to other Roman works; 
for in the walls of Chesterford, Verulam, and Silchester, are exactly 
the same varied appearances. 

‘ Some of the bricks also, here at Richborough, are of a yellow 
colour; having plainly been composed only of mud and clay taken 
from the neighbouring shore. And some of these latter might pos- 
sibly have been merely dried by the sun; but how the red ones 
should become of that colour, without the aid of fire ;—or how any 
(except the yellow ones) should have been dried in the sun; as has 
been hastily conjectured by some antiquaries, I cannot comprehend. 

* Let them have been bee how they will; the whole produces 
still a very beautiful effect to the eye. 

‘ The structure is every where, uniformly, of this sort of style ;— 
except in some very few parts; where reparations have plainly been 
made in Saxon times; and with squared stones of a much smaller 
size; and with herring-bone work.’ Vol. ii. P. 8. 


That any bricks, red or yellow, dried by the sun alone in this 
climate, should be durable in exposed situations, is assuredly a 


ridiculous conjecture. 


¢ The several alternate rows, or courses of stone and brick, (here 
described, as appearing in this wall,) were by the Greeks, who lived 
in Roman times, called SeuéAin or §euzAsa; and are the kind of or- 
naments alluded to by St. John, as being so highly beautiful, accord- 
ing to every one’s apprehension, in his days; when, in his emblema- 
tical representation of the walls of the Holy City, in the prophecy 
of the Revelations, he speaks of such being formed of precious 
stones. The word, GeweAsa@, is in our translation of the passage, 
very improperly rendered, as far as relates to a consistency with our 
modern ideas, pane js instead of courses : and this mistranslation 
occasions much confusion in the minds of most persons, who attempt 
to read the prophet’s sublime description. 

¢ Nevertheless the reason why these alternate rows either of brick, 
or of smooth flat stones, were antiently, called feuerra Sewérsos, 
foundations, {though the word seems now so uncouth, and inapplica- 
ble, in our ears,) is yet apparent enough. For whoever examines 
Roman walls attentively, will find, that most usually the broader al- 
ternate rows of rude stone, or flints, or rubble, and mortar, were evi- 
dently constructed, merely by having the whole mass flung carelessly 
into a great caisson, or frame of wood, whose interior breadth was that 
of the wall; and whose depth was that of the space between the al- 
ternate rows of bricks; and whose length was sometimes more, and 
sometimes less, just as suited convenience: and that the parts thus 
reared, one at the end of another, on, and over each row of bricks, 
were united together afterwards, merely by means of very small loose 
stones, and mortar, thrown into the narrow space left at the ends be- 
tween them.—As therefore these caissons were removed up from one 
row of bricks or smooth stones to another superior row, in constant 


repetition, according as the wall advanced in height; and were placed 
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successively upon every row; those substantial rows of bricks regue 
larly placed, might very well be called feyzdsos, or Seuerra, or foune 
dations ; because, indeed, such they really were, the whole way up, to 
those identical building frames. 

* And, indeed, I have sometimes og ae that those numerous 


small square holes, found in some of the Roman walls, and even at 
Richborough, perforating their substance, at different heights, weré 
left by the very timbers made use of to support these caissons. 

‘ It is not, however, meant to be here asserted, that all Roman 
walls were just so built ; — because, where the outsides of the alter- 
nate courses were not to be left quite rough; but were to be adorned 
with a smooth facing of regular squared stones; as many of them now 
appear to be; and were moreover of great thickness; it is very _ 
bable such facings, on each side of the wall, might be first regularly 
raised, by masonry, in lieu of the sides of caissons ; and then the con- 
fused heap of stones, rubble, and mortar, might be merely thrown in 
between those strong facings.’ Vol. ii. P.9. 


In this north-eastern wall is a side-gate, which, being situate 
nearest to the quarters of the chief officers, was originally, by 
the Romans, denominated one of the principal gates, but has 
been since named the postern gate. Almost indistinguishable 
externally, its peculiar construction and sudden turn cannot be 
clearly explained without a delineation. 

This passage, at first parallel with the wall, quickly turns at 
a right angle to enter the encampment. Its width, which in the 
first direction is four feet, spreads, on its turning, to seven feet 
eight inches. Its length in one direction is ten feet four inches, 
in the other, fifteen feet. The whole of the internal area of the 

eat castrum, now a corn-field, is seen at one view, with its 

illock, covered with briars, on which stood the pratorium. 

On its morthern side, as is usual in ancient remains, the - 
wall is observed to be in better preservation than on its southern 
face. 

In the north-western wall an open space of peculiar breadth 
indicates the situation of the decuman gate, a discovery which 
Mr. King vindicates with confidence. No fragments of wall re- 
main in the opening: acomplete pavement is found of solid 
stones similar to that of the postern gate, twenty-one feet one 
inch in breadth, affording ‘ cxactly sutlicient space for ten men to 
march abreast.’ Adapted to sudden sallies, and consequently 
more open to assault, this gate owed its strength rather to its 
defenders than to its construction: a decision which the au- 
thority of passages in Caesar and Livy seems to confirm. 

An error, by which, as the author candidly confesses, he was 
once himseif deluded, is here discovered in the able work of 
general Roy—‘ the mistaking the PRETORIAN GATE for the DE- 
cuman, and the front of a Roman camp for its rear. Citations 


from Polybius and Livy by which the general has endeavoured. 
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to illustrate his opinion, are ingeniously turned against him by 
Mr. King. 

Within the postern gate, directing the sight ‘from the great 
north-west wall’ and ‘from the decuman gate on the right, to- 
wards the left,’ we perceive no wall, but merely overlook a steep 
precipice. The eye rests ‘upon marshes, which were once the 
sea.’ ‘ Besides this defence’ of the precipice, at the eastern 
corner of the camp is supposed to have been either a continua- 
tion and return of the wall from the summit to the shore by a 
fortified descent which contained the third or pretorian gate ; 
or, if it be admitted that a part of the elevated ground has fallen, 
and that the walls were originally continued in straight lines on 
a level above the existing stream, the pretorian gate may be 
placed ‘directly opposite to the decuman gate’ and turned to- 
wards the estuary. 

The pretorian gate was always nearest to the quarters of the 
general and to the pretorium, on the side of the encampment 
most exposed to attack. 
| A fragment of wall only remains next to the precipice, where 
a large breach is seen on the side of the camp opposite to the 
postern entrance. Here, it is presumed, was the fourth gate, call- 
ed by the Romans the second principal gate, near the quarters of 
the chief officers. 

The foundations of the round towers, about eighteen feet in 
diameter, subsequently added at the north and west corners, are 
less deep than those of the wall itself; the alternate courses of 
brick range"differently, and the angles of the original walls pro- 
ject considerably into the basis of the towers. ‘Lhe snength of 
the original castrum was in no respect diminished by these ad- 
ditions, attributed to the era of Severus. 

After our rapid survey of the exterior walls, we enter the in- 
ternal area. An admeasurement seems to show the extent— 
from the north-east to the south-west wall, 466 feet ;—and from 
the north-west wall to the steep bank on the south-eastern side, 
536 feet. Mr. Boys thinks the camp was once a regular paral- 
lelogram. 

From the postern gate a straight ideal line is drawn through 
the enclosure, dividing the upper and Jower castrum. On the 
right, Mr. King places the /ower'camp; disposes in streets the 
tents and huts of the common soldiers ;—places in the midst the 
equites, or Roman horse ;—on each side, the troops named ¢ri- 
arii and principes ;—and beyond these, on each side, the Aastati, 
with the ‘ mercenaries, or foreign troops.’ 

On the left of this imaginary line, extends the upper camp. 
Here he fixes the tents of the principal officers, of the young 
patricians, and of the ‘noble volunteers’ named imperatoris con- 
tubernales: here he spreads the pavilion of the general, and raises 


the pretorium. 
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Beneath the site of this supposed pretorium, has been found 
a regular platform 144 feet six inches in length, 104 feet in 
breadth, and five feet in depth; of impenetrable masonry com- 
posed of flint stones and strong mortar, a coat of which is spread 
over the whole surface, extends to the edges, and affords no 
break or appearance of building except an elevated basis in the 
centre, in the form of a cross. 

This raised foundation, in the most conspicuous part, extends 
in length forty-six feet eight inches, and in breadth twenty- 
two feet. The two ale, which form the transverse of the cross, 
are, ‘each, thirty-two feet six inches in length, and seven feet 
six inches in breadth.’ 

On the platform, ‘there cannot remain a doubt,’ was ‘the great 
parade or augurale belonging to the pretorium ;’ and on the foun- 
dation which we have described, sometimes called S¢. Austin’s 
cross, rose the sACELLUM. ‘The walls, one foot and half in thick- 
ness, formed in the ‘body of the building’ ‘a sort of room,’ forty- 
three feet cight inches in length, and nineteen feet in. breadth, 
‘fit for the reception of the principal eagles of the several legions 
to be placed at the upper end.’ ‘The two wings, each internally 
thirty-one feet in length, and four feet and half in width, a pro- 
portion inappropriate to other purposes, were ‘admirably well 
adapted to receive, as mere cells, the numerous military stan- 
dards of the subordinate divisions to be placed leaning against 
the walls.’ 

A Christian chapel, it is admitted, was probably in later ages 
constructed on this spot. ‘Places of pagan superstition were 
often used for Christian worship;’ and as these foundations differ in 
shape from a catholic cross, St. Austin is not permitted to obli- 
terate the recollection of an augzrale and sacellum. To his con- 

jectures Mr. King adds a few corroborating facts. 


¢ On removing the earth around, to clear the surface, there were 
found, boars’ w= be cinders ; and wood coals; and other indications 
of remains of sacrifices; besides pieces of brass, iron, and lead; and 
pieces of broken vessels: and flat pieces of alabaster, with numeral 


letters on them.’ Vol. ii. p. 19. 


Not only the platform of the augurale, but the ‘ whole ground- 
plot of the castrum had originally been smoothed’ and rendered 
compact ‘over the natural soil.’ 


* In digging under all these foundations, to make these various 
discoveries, was found, at the bottom of all; (and therefore poon | 
in a place where it must have been lost, and buried before the works 
were first begun, ) a little bronze figure of a Roman soldier, playing 
upon a pair of bag-pipes.’ Vol.ii. p. 21. 





‘ It.seems to have been part of the Ephippia, or horse trappings, of 
some Roman knight; and to have been designed to be suspended be- 
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fore the breast of the horse; hung on, by leathern thongs passing 
through the two cavities behind the pipe ; and secured, at bottom, 
by another thong passing through a similar cavity in the brass work, 
beneath the feet, which part is now broken off. 

‘ The whole equipment of the figure is most curious ;—the precise 
form of the bag, and pipes ;—and the manner of holding, and ma- 
naging them; the helmet ;—the purse, or antient scrip, on one side ; 
—and the short Roman sword, or dagger, on the other ;—and the 
coat, and belt.—Annd the whole is a proof, that the bag-pipe was ori- 
ginally no Scotch, but a Roman instrument ;—a fact that is- also 
strongly corroborated by the bas-relievo at Rome mentioned by Dr. 
Burney : where a Grecian sculptor has given, in like manner, the re- 
presentation of this instrument. 

‘ It is not unlikely that the Scotch borrowed the modern bag-pipe, 
from the old Roman double pipe ; —as they did the plaid, and the 
mode of wearing it, from the Roman éoga.’ Vol. ii. P. 21. 





¢ A similar little bronze was found on the outside of the walls; 
and other bronze figures have alse been found here ; particular! 
a figure of Mercury :—and a vast quantity of Roman coins, of cock 
kinds as might be expected in a camp, that is, of small ones, of 
little value, sot also been frequently dug up.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 22, 


To sketch the characteristic features of a Roman stationary 
encampment, we have halted at Richbsrough: through the re- 
maining posts, our march will be accelerated. 

We proceed to Portchester, a station of the highest antiquity, 
where ‘ Vespasian unquestionably planted his tremendous stan- 
dards,’ and, perhaps, first landed. The fortress is minutely 
described. Its ancient dimensions exceed those at Richborough. 
A strong-hold during so many ages, from the zra of the Sayens 
to the time of queen Elizabeth, it has received ‘ vast and ex- 
tremely various additions,’ which are here ‘ brought into one 
fair state of comparison.’ Courses of brick, as before described, 
divide the ancient stone-work. Of the original towers three re~ 
main ; the fourth is replaced by a Saxon keep tower. The Ro- 
man, Saxon, and Norman portions of the building, are acutely 
discriminated, and judiciously illustrated by plans. Roman for- 
tresses of similar construction, in form and disposition of ma- 
terials, to Richborough and Portchester, are observable in re~ 
= regions, particularly at Nicopolis, and mear Cairo in 

t. 

ht Pevensey, the ruins are explored with equal diligence, 
Here we contemplate the remains of a grand decumam gate, 
twenty-nine feet in breadth, with massive round towers on each 
side, sixteen feet in diameter. This castrum, following the m- ~ 
regulariti-s of the ground, differs from the usual square form ja 
variation to which many acute and learned observations are di- 
rected. The traces of Saxon and Norman additions, frequent in 
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this once magnificent structure, are laboriously investigated, 
and accurately explained by many interesting plans, and by en- 
graved views from the drawings of Mr. Grimm. 

‘ To preserve this fine remain,’ one of the towers undermined 
has been propped by new stone-work : a hint worthy of imita- 
tion. Venerable ruins, displaying the vicissitudes of time and 
manners, might be thus often saved from prostration, and, 
without considerable expense, reserved to instruct future 
ages. 


¢ The examination of the plans, and mode of structure of these 
three great fortresses, at ne Portchester, and Pevensey, 
is sufficient to explain the nature of the most perfect of the antient 
Roman munitions, in this island. And almost every other remain, 
that we can discover of their works, either perfect, or imperfect, will 
help to confirm the idea which the examination of these three conveys.” 
Vol. ii, P. 49. 


We must, with regret, hurry through the remaining encamp- 


ments. 


¢ At Castor, in Norfolk, about three miles from the city of Nor- 
wich, we find the vestiges of another of the oldest Roman camps in 
Britain ;—where have _ dug up a prodigious quantity of Roman 
coins, and medals ; and also bronzes, and antient Roman lamps.’ Vol. 
ii. P. 49. 


Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth, Chesterford, in Essex, and for- 
tresses of equal and of inferior importance in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, are successively noticed. A comparative view of 
Roman castra, with their variations and irreguiarities, delinea- 
ted ‘by engraving, accompanies the narrative. . 

At Chesterford no towers appear. They are supposed ‘to 
have been merely constructed of wood, and placed on the walls.’ 
Of this practice, and other instructive particulars respecting the 
conduct of the Roman army, Fosephus supplies the evidence. 

The union and power created by Roman discipline render 
their victories less astonishing. Their camps were cities; the 
boundary fortified, the interior calculated either for a temporary 
or a durable abode. ‘The usual habitations of our warlike abori- 
gines were less stable than the most exposed and transitory posts 
of their opposers. 

Temporary camps, entrenchments, or earthworks, are not left 
unconsidered. In Scotland, where they abound, many are well 
preserved. The camp at Kirkboddo, so admirably described by 
general Roy, shows the space occupied by 10,000 men to be 
about 2280 feet in length, by 1080 feet in breadth. The di- 
mensions of the castra already described are comparatively in- 
significant. 

‘ With regard to their mode of abiding in these camps and- 
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eastra,’ Mr. King has added his own ingenious remarks to in- 
formation laboriously collected from the best ancient and mo- 
dern authorities. ‘The order of encamping, the characteristic 
difference of the Hyginian from the Polybian mode,. the allot- 
ments of the several ranks of the army on the ground, the divi- 
sions, appellations, distinct services, armour, weapons, ‘and 
costume of the Roman troops, are luminously detailed. 
From the MILITARY REMAINS of the Romans—after noticing, 
the wall of Severus, and their admirable roads—our indefatigable 
guide conducts us to their domestic habitations ; of which. the 


prospect is humiliating. 


* A few fragments of public baths ;—and a few traces of villas :—a 
few mutilated figures, and statues ;—some tessellated pavements ;— 
small votive altars ;—and funeral inscriptions ;—-are all the marks of 
their once fancied greatness, and splendour.—And surely, had there 
ever been any other kind of existing specimens of magnificence ;—had 
there ever been superb buildings, either of stone, or brick ; some 
other distinguished fragments of such must have remained, as well as 
those few that have, from time to time, actually been discovered at 
Bath ; or preserved at Dover; or at Leicester ;—or in the walls of 
the castra, at Richborough, Portchester, and Pevensey ;—or near 
the great wall of Severus. 

‘ To take it for ted that such did exist, but were destroyed 
by the Saxons, and Normans, is surely hardly allowable :—for where 
any considerable parts of Roman structures, have really ever been 
removed, and taken away, either by the Saxons, or the Normans, 
there seldom fails to be evidence of such facts, from the a ce 
of the Roman bricks used in the succeeding Saxon, se areas 
works ;—as at Colchester castle ; and at the abbey of St. Alban’s. 

- © If even the most trifling parts of their structures, such as tegsel- 
lated pavements, and the very flues of their stoves, have remained, in 
the perfect state we now find so many of them; surely it may with 
good reason be asked, how it came to pass, that the greater and 
more substantial parts, (if any such there ever were) should have 
left no traces ?—and the plain conclusion must be, that in general 
the superstructures were at. best slight,—and often of wood ;—and 
not like those very few more stately edifices, whose remains have 
really been found so long preserved any where ;—either at Bath ; 
—or at Leicester ;—or at Canterbury ;—or at Dover.” Vel ii, 
r. 162. 


Raillery is employed to combat our early prejudices in favour 
of Roman magnificence in private as well as in national struc- 
tures. ‘Tessellated pavements, their materials, texture, and 
design, are minutely examined. The mere fragility of these 
Jioors cannot, in our judgement, necessarily imply a slight super- 
structure: nor can a few traces of inconsiderable porticoes, or of 
confined apartments, satisfactorily prove a general inelegance in 
their dwellings, or that their buildings seldom exceeded in ele- 
vation a single story. Although the discoveries of Mr: Lysons 
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at Woodchester, and the learned speculations of Mr. King on 

the Laurentine villa of Cicero, may give an air of plausibility to 

his conclusions, we perceive no adequate facts to show ‘ that 

the Romans had it not in their power to import into this coun- 

try any much higher specimens of domestic convenience and com- 
> 


Of AMPHITHEATRES, BASILICZ, ARCHED WALLS, Or ARCHED 
GATES, frequent in Italy, the traces here are rare. Hence it is 
imagined that Britain was considered as a remote and inferior 
province. 

Roman ArcueEs in England are usually of rude construction, 
and, in number, inconsiderable. This subject gradually leads 
to a novel and excellent dissertation on the earliest use of the ARCH 
in buildings. 

* Arches, and domes, were indeed only in an imperfect degree, and 
on a small scale, introduced by the Romans into Britain. Nor is 
this at all surprising ;. if we are indeed to conclude, that the arch it- 
self was, in those days, in reality only a recent invention.’ Vol. ii. 
Pp. 222. 

Neither ho/y-writ, nor Homer (in the original), nor Heredotus, 
nor does the Greek language itself, possess a word properly de- 
noting this form. No arches existed in Solomon’s Temple, in 


Egyptian Thebes, in the Pyramids, at Babylon, in the ancient. 


Hindu buildings, at Persepolis in Persia, among the Remains 
at Pastum, at Athens, in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, or 
even in Rome itself ‘ long prior to the time of Augustus.’ 

The arcu ‘ was probably invented by ARCHIMEDES, oly a little 
before the Augustan age.’ 

_ Iw the Supplement to Montfaucon’s Antiquities, on two re- 

presentations of Egyptian bas reliefs, we observe an arched ca- 
nopy, and an arched door-way. We have had no opportunity 
to ascertain the date of their execution, which, we may pre- 
sume, .was after the period to which Mr. King ascribes this in- 
vention. 

From the rude structure of the arch in England, are we au- 
thorised to consider the arch itself of recent invention? The 
criterion of excellence in architecture is durability. Ornament 
is easily superadded. By exact execution, correct radii, or 
close union of solid parts, can modern builders rival the stability 
of arches, still enduring, turned by the Romans with ruder stones 
and wider interstices, ct more adhesive mortar? Is the appro-} 


priate application of rough materials a proof of imperfect know- 
ledge? “We are precluded from discussing these interesting 
questions, and constrained to confess that the authorities which 
Mr. King has laboriously combined, are powerfully in favour of 
his decisions. Difficulties he thus surmounts : 

* Asto the celebrated sewers of Rome, which have been so often 
spoken of as being constructed by Tarquinius Superbus :-—from the 
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very account which Dionysius Halicarnasseus, Strabo, and Bere 
give of them, as it stands in their own words, we may reasonably 
conclude, that the real work of Tarquin was, in some parts, mere 
excavation of rock ;—and in others, (where any thing lke vaulting 
was needful,) formed of strong side walls, covered originally some- 
what in the manner of the vaulting under the hanging gardens at 
Babylon ; or else merely with timber :—and that the whole was, 
after many ages, in the time of Augustus only, arched over by Agrip- 
pa.’ Vol. ii. P. 269. . 


« And that noble dome, the Pantheon, to have been built by Aggip- 
pa, the son-in-law of Augustus,—and the first great patron of arts, 
and of science. 

* Some persons indeed have conceived, that the portico only of the 
Pantheon, was built by Agrippa ;— and that the dome itself was of a 
prior date.—But for such conjecture, there is no other support than 
mere fancy: whilst the perfect silence of all preceding ages, concern- 
ing its existence, bears almost positive testimony to the contrary.—It 
is hardly possible to suppose, that so wonderful a structure as ¢his 
dome should never have been mentioned, or taken the least notice of, 
before the time of Augustus, if it had really been in existence ; when 
so much was said in the Augustan age, and has been said ever since, 
concerning the wonderful boldness of the invention, and the marvellous 
execution of the design. 

* And as there is no good reason for conceiving the Pantheon to 
have existed before that age, so also, when all circumstances are duly 
considered, we must, I am persuaded, form exactly the same kind of 
conclusion, concerning the Arco-felite of brick, at Cume ;—and even 
concerning the aqueduct of Ancus-Martius, notwithstanding the name 
it bears. 

* In short they appear every one of them, to have arisen, in “their 
present arched state, nearly coxval with the Pantheon ;—with the #- 
pulchre of Augustus Sdeeill peal with many arched, vaulted temgles, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome,—all of which seem evidently to Nave 
been deemed, in that age, as structures of a kind both novel and un- 
common.’ Vol. ii. P. 270. 

RoMAN WALLS, particularly those of Antoninus and Severus, 
with the line of march, ‘ military garb,’ and general appearance 
of Reinan soldiers (from the representations on Trajan’s Pillar), 
form the concluding subjects of the work. 

Under Roman protection, the Britons, although they reverted 
to barbarism, improved in industry and civilisation. ‘To Roman 
invasion, in itself unjustifiable, but salutary in its effects, Mr. 
King attributes the overthrow of druidical superstition, and the 
spreading of the light of the Gospel. 

CasTRORUM IMPERIIS FUNCTI, we terminate a long cam- 
paign ; acknowledging that many enthusiastic appeals to religious 
feeling, fanciful allusions to scripture-history, ‘unsupported con- 
jectures, and distasteful repetitions, have been designedly over- 
looked. ‘These defects are almost absorbed by genuine merits, 
penetrating research, solid learning, and, on the whole, ra.ional 
deductions from accumulated facts. 
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Art. IIl.—4x Introduction to the Knowledge of rare and valuable 
Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics ; including Scriptores 
dé Re Rustica, Greek Romances, and Lexicons and Grammars: 
to which is added a complete Index Analyticus. The whole pree 
ceded by an Account of the Polyglot Bibles, and the best Editions 
of the Greek Septuagint and Testament. By Thomas Frognalt 
Dibdin, A.B. Sc. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Dwyer. 1804. 


THE work which we are now called upon to notice, is the 
second of the kind that has been the produce of our soil. The 
advantage of them to the classical scholar is -sufficiently ob- 


vious; and the rapid sale whichthe various editions of Har- 


wood’s work experienced, is a proof that English students have 
been sensible of their utility. But, notwithstanding the general 
usefulness of Dr. Harwood’s View of the Classics, it uboued 
under some indisputable imperfections, that have frequently sur- 
prised us. Not to mention that many important and early edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin writers were omitted, the confused 
manner of arrangement certainly called for amendment. We 
mean not to disparage that performance: far from this, we feel 
grateful for what hasbeen done: but the inconvenience which was 
produced by intermixing editions of the fourteenth with those of 
the {Peenth, sixteenth, and even seventeenth centuries, could not 
but be felt. Asan instance of this, we may mention Homer. In 
the doctor’s catalogue of the various editions of that poet, the 
Nliad, printed at Oxford in 1676, stands first, after which comes 
the @itio princeps of 1488; even Barnes’s edition of 1711 
stands before those of the fifteenth century. We considered 
the manner also in which the respective authors were arranged, 
as olfjectionable. For, by placing them according to the era in 
which they flourished instead of alphabetically, an index be- 
came necessary ; and this, in the later editions of the work, was 
too full of errors to be of much use. 

But if Dr. Harwood’s performance had been less exceptionable 
than it really was, the many valuable editions of the classics which 
have been published since his time, rendered it desirable that some 
hand should supply his inevitable deficiencies. This has been 
undertaken by Mr. Dibdin. His views in the present work, to- 
gether with the sources whence-his information has been drawn, 
will be best explained by himself; and the modest manner, in 
which he speaks of his labours, cannot fail to secure to him the 
candour he requires. 

* My chief authorities’ (says he) ‘in the critical me are, 
Morliof, Le Long, Fabricius, Stollius, Eesti, Masch, Harwood, 
Harles, and Marsh’s Michaelis: the Prolegomena of Mill and Wet- 
stein, thé Bibliotheca Critica published at Amsterdam, 1779, &c. and 
our own principal Reviews. ‘To which may be added, the Notitiz 
Literarie of the Bipont Classics, hereafter noticed ; these I have cares 
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fully consulted, considering them in general as the most i 
cat of teoas olitges: ino r however that nt work mi 
receive every advantage which I was capable of ing it, I perused 
the preface of Apollonius Rhodius by Beck; of Athenzeus by 
Sweigheuser; of Cicero by Beck; of Diodorus Siculus by Eich- 
stadt; of Eutropius by Verheyk ; of Herodotus by W g; of 
Homer by Heyne ; of Ph y Mitscherlich and ing ; of Ju- 
venal by Ruperti; of Lucretius by Wakefield and Eichstadt: of 
Corneliys Nepos by Staveren; of Petronius Arbiter by Antonius ; 
of Pindar by Heyne; of Plutarch by Wyttenbach ; of the Parma 
edition of Prudentius; of Quintilian by er ; of Tacitus by 
Oberlin; of Velleius Paterculus by Krause ; Virgil a 
(edit. 1788); and of the Scriptores de Re Rustica by Schneider: from 
these I have endeavoured to glean every thing which could enable me 
to estimate the real = of an edition. S Gecs bet 

* In the bibliographical and typographical department, ve had re- 
course to Mallinkrot, Cheviller aittaire, Wolfius, Clement, De 
Bure, Laire, Denis, Audiffredi, Panzer, and Renouard: to which 
authorities may be added occasional references to bibliographical dic- 
tionaries (French and English) and to public and private catalogues.’ 


Pref. p. vi. 





‘ In perusing the following pages, it will be impossible for the 
reader not to discover errors and tautology; for the former, I can 
only solicit his indulgence, and express my thanks for the detection 
of such as have escaped me: (‘ guis posset, says Aldus, in his preface 
to Strabo, unguam vitare hanc communem tempestatem ac calamitatem libro- 
rum ?’ ) the latter is probably unavoidable ; as in referring to so many 
writers, whose sentiments are technically expressed, and consequently 
difficult to be cloathed in the English language, it is impossible to 
unite elegance with icuity. 

‘ My object in this undertaking, however imperfectly effected, has 
been to promote the study of bibliography 3 and whatever success or 
failure may attend it, I shall feel happy in the reflection of having 
been the first to present my fellow-countrymen, in their own lan- 
guage, the testimony of some of the most distinguished foreign critics 
on the respective merits of the editions of the Greek and Latin 


classics” Pref. p. ix. 





* Should my own publication be approved of, I may be induced 
to follow it up with a similar work, on the remaining Greek and Latin 
writers including the fathers: which may be suc d by an account 
of the most curious and rare books in the English ae French lan- 


guages.” P. XX. 


The account of the editions of the chief classical writers 
which is now before us, receives no small addition in value and 
importance from the very copious and accurate information 
which is prefixed respecting the polyglot bibles, and the most 
esteemed editions of the sacred volumes. No less than six of 
the Septuagint (exclusive of that published by Dr. Holmes since 
Crit. Rev. Vol. $. September, 1804. D 
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Harwood’stime)and twenty-four of the NewTestament, are added 
to the list of those mentioned in the doctor’s ‘ View.’ This part 
of the work deserves great praise for the industry and research 
which it exhibits; and we shall select Mr. Dibdin’s observa- 
tions on the éelebrated Complutensian bible, as no unfavourable 
specimen of his performance. After having given us the title 
page at large, he thus proceeds. 


‘ This is the celebrated Polyglot Bible, of which cardinal Ximenes 
was the promoter and patron: in order to become acquainted with 
the more learned parts of it, it is said he undertook to make himself 
master of the Hebrew tongue, though upwards of sixty years of age. 
He employed various learned men to compose it, and gave 4000 crowns 
for seven MSS. of the Hebrew Bible: the entire expense of this mag- 
nificent production, amounting to 50,000 ducats, was cheerfully de- 
frayed by the liberality of the cardinal. 

‘ The four first volumes comprehend the Septuagint: at the bottom 
of the Greek text is a Chaldee paraphrase with a Latin interpretation, 
and the margin is filled with Whew and Chaldee radicals. The fifth 
volume is an Hebrew and Chaldaic vocabulary of the Old Testament. 
The sixth volume forms the New Testament, in Greek, with a col- 
lateral Latin translation (the Vulgate): in the margin is a sort of 
concordance, referring to similar passages in other parts of the Old 
and New Testament. According to Clement (t. iv. 147) there 
are only two marginal observations in the New Testament; one re- 
lating to the omission of the doxology, the other to the insertion of 
the three witnesses in heaven — passages well known to the biblical 
student, and on which a great number of commentators have written 
with various ability and success. 

‘ The Complutensian Polyglot was begun to be printed in 1502, 
was completed in 1517, but not published till 1522, owing to some 
doubts which were started by the church of Rome, whether it was 

roper to bring it into general circulation. See Masch, t. i. 195; and 
Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. pt. i. 432. The bull of Pope Leo X. giv- 
ing permission for the vililiention, was dated 22d March, 1520: the 
copies were not circulated till 1522. ' 

‘ A great anxiety prevailed in the literary world to examine the 
manuscripts from which the Polyglot was composed. Professor Mol- 
denhawer, who was in Spain in 1784, went to Alcala for the very 
purpose of discovering those MSS.; and there learnt, to his inex- 
pressible chagrin, that about thirty-five years before they had been 
sold by ap illiterate librarian, ‘como membranas inutiles,’ to one Toyro 
a dealer in fireworks, for the purpose of making rockets! Martinez, 
a man of learning, and particularly skilled in the Greek language, 
heard of it soon after they were sold, and hastened to rescue these 
treasures from destruction: he arrived time enough to save a few 
scattered leaves! which are now preserved in the oevy at Alcala. 


‘Oh,’ says Michaelis, ‘that I had it in my power to immortalise both 
librarian and rocket maker !’ —* The author,’ continues he, ‘ of this 
inexcusable act was the greatest barbarian of the present (18th) cen- 
tury, and happy only in being unknown. 

* Of the intrinsic value of this work, Mills observes, speaking of 
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the New Testament: ‘In grandi illo, nunquam satis celebrando — 
Bibliorum Complutensium, &c. Optandum omnino esset, ut editio 
hec magnifica, sicut omnium prima erat, ita sola quidem fuisset, cu- 
jus textus (demto uno et altero vitio supra memorato quz in iterata 
proinde Bibliorum istorum editione sustulit Arius a integer 
et illibatus in editiones posteriores quasque transiisset.? See Pro- 
legom. (edit. Kuster.) sect. 1115. The opinion of Wetstein is not 
so favourable :—He says * Hanc editionem Complutensem ejusque edi- 
torem tantum non in ceelum tollunt laudibus.’ And again, ‘ Denique 
si quis ea que hactenus proposuimus, ignorare malit, hoc saltem sciat, 
editionem Complutensem NT. Grecam, omnium doctorum consensu 
depravatissimam judicari,’ &c. See Prolegom. (edit. Semler) p. 310— 
16—17. It must however be remarked that according to Michaelis, 
Wetstein has inserted readings in his own edition of the New Testa- 
ment which are generally found in the Complutensian edition; and 
which he preferred to the common text. ‘ He degrades it therefore,’ 
says Michaelis, ‘in words, but honours it in fact.’ 

‘ From the bull of Pope Leo X. affixed to the work, it appears 
that about 600 copies were struck off: a small number, exclaims Cle- 
ment, and not sufficient for public libraries! Michaelis informs us, 
(vol. ii. pt. i. 442) that it is wanting in many of the public libraries 
in Germany, and was not, for many years, even in that of Gottingen : 
the copy in the Gottingen library cost 480 florins, and the late 
Miinchhausen gave an order to his commissioner to bid as high as 900 
florins. Goetze informs us that about fifteen copies are to be found in 
Germany. See Masch, t.i. $39, and the various authorities cited in 
note i: according to the preface of the Antwerp Polyglot, p. 26, it 
appears to have been rare even at the latter end of the sixteenth cen» 
tury. 
th our own country, a variety of copies may be traced besides 
those which are contained in public libraries. The Harleian copy, 
Bibl. Harl. vol. i. N°1, was purchased of Osborne the bookseller, by 
the Rev. Czsar de Missy for 42/.; and this very rs! brought the 
same sum at the sale of de Missy’s books in 1777, N° 388. At Dr. 
Mead’s sale, N°. 30, a fine copy was sold for 30/.; at the Crevenna 
sale, N° 1, for 370 florins; at the Pinelli, N°. 4910, a damaged cop 
was sold for 25/. 14s.; at the late sale of Dr. Geddes’s (March 1804) 
an imperfect copy was sold for 11/.9s. The catalogues of Gaignat, 
duc de la Valliere, and Krohn, each contain a copy: I saw a fine one 
belonging to Messrs. Payne and Mackinlay, booksellers. ; 

‘ Upon the whole, the Polyglot of cardinal Ximenes is a publica- 
tion of great rarity and beauty; and its intrinsic excellence, consider- 
ing the infantine period of biblical criticism when it was executed, 
redounds to the eternal honour of its patron. See the histories of Bau- 
dier, Flechier, and Marsollier, (the latter is the more modern — 
whose account of the university of Alcala, the Polyglot Bible, an 
other literary projects suggested by the cardinal, is very interesting. 
The chief historian of Ximenes is Alvaro Gomez or Gomecius, whose 
work in one volume folio (Complut. 1569) is extremely rare: it was 
the basis of every subsequent history. In the year 1761, Vaughan 
translated the imperfect work of Baudier. Mallinkrot, ape has 
given some account of this ee ; and a short sketch of it appears 
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in Mr. Butler’s elegant and interesting work, Hore Biblice, see 

. 123, 7. Consult also Panzer, t. vi. 441—2; and Vogt, 92. In 
Bowyer's ‘Origin of Printing’ (p.153) there is a long, ingenious 
but unfinished essay by the Rev. Cesar de Missy on this Compluten- 
sian Polyglot : he thinks that it is antedated ; but his reasons, besides 
being in contradiction to the united testimony of all historians, do not 
appear to be conclusive.’ P. 1. 


Every classical scholar will, we’ believe, join Michaelis in la- 
menting his inability to immortalise the librarian and rocket- 
maker above alluded to; and will think with us, that those 
persons were not less worthy to be handed down to posterity, 
whose ignorance, or inattention, in appointing so illiterate a fel- 
low to so important a trust, was the mediate cause of this irre- 
parable loss. ‘The number of manuscripts thus destroyed has 
been supposed to be very great; for Moldenhawer, as quoted 
by Mr. Dibdin, says ‘one Rodan assured Bowyer that he had 
seen the receipt which was given to the purchaser, from which 
it appeared that the moncy was paid at two diiferent instal- 
ments.’ Mr. Marsh has endeavoured to lessen the value of the 
MSS. by supposing them not to have been vellum but paper 
ones. His reason for this supposition is that rockets are not 
made with vellum. ‘This however we think, with Mr. Dibdin, 
to be a very weak sort of arguinent, as it is by no means clear 
that vellum is a substance inapplicable to the purpose; and, 
besides, they were expressly designated as ‘ useless parchments,’ 
‘membranas inutiles. The other Polyglots of importance, noticed 
in the present work, are that of Antwerp, in 8 vols. folio 1569, 
that of Michael Le Joy printed at Paris in 10 vols. folio, ann. 
1645, that of the justly celebrated Walton, printed at London 
in 6 vols. folio ann. 1657, and that of Leipsic, printed ann. 1750. 
These are the principal Polyglots. Mr. Dibdin indeed inserts 
among the number the Lexicon Heptaglotton printed at Lon- 
don ann. 1669. But though this be, as he justly observes, an. 
indispensable companion of Walton’s Polyglot, we cannot pro- 
perly deem it a Polyglot Bible, as the latter word is now from 
long custom appropriated to the sacred volumes. In the account 
of the Parisian Polyglot, an interesting anecdote is given re- 
specting the fate of the enterprising projector of that work (who 
fell a victim to the mortified pride of ie ambitious Richelieu), 
which we are unwilling to withhold from our readers: it is as 
follows— 


* The Parisian Polyglot was completed by the care and at the ex- 
pense of Michael Le Joy ; a name which cannot fail to strike the bi- 
bliographer with many singular reflections on the caprices of fortune, 
and on the unexpected and miserable fate of an enterprise which ori- 
ginally promised an abundant harvest of fame and profit to the edi- 
tor. 

* Cardinal Richelieu, whose name is so often connected with the 
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fine arts, watched the progress of this work with an anxious eye, and 
seemed, rightly perhaps, to think-that nothing but his own name was 
wanting as its promoter and patron, to secure it both a rapid sale and 
extensive celebrity: Richelieu’s Polyglot might probably have carried 
a charm with it which the humble rame of Le Joy was unable to ine 
spire, The artful cardinal first began to win the favour of Le Joy 
by throwing one Sionita (his rival and enemy) into prison: and then 
came forward with a magnificent offer qf 100,000 crowns to defray 
the expenses of the publication, romisiiig, at the same time, to take 
the editor and his family under kis especial protection. These were 
splendid temptations, and nothing but more than stoical a » or 
unaccountable caprice, could have withstood them: Le Joy was not 
to be moved by prayers, promises, or entreaties, and the offer of the 
cardinal was rejected. * Whether, says Le Long, he thought the sum 
inadequate to the value of the work, or meditated on obtaining an im- 
mense fortune by it; or whether intoxicated with its splendour, he 
was resolved to be the sole partaker of all the celebrity attached to 
it, the overtures of Richelieu were pertinaciously rejected.’ Astonished 
at so unexpected an opposition, the cardinal employed all those wily 
and successful arts which he so eminently pumtiveds to depreciate a 
work he had before wished to patronise, and resolved that no means 
should be left untried by which the Polyglot of Le Joy might be 
brought into disrepute. He employéd one Simeon de Muis, to write 
a tract which should point out its errors and imperfections; Muig 
readily complied, and in a composition of 500 pages was dexterous 
enough to discover a multiplicity of errors, which, had he been en- 

ged on the other side of the question, he might have denominated 
a The tract of Muis is said to be in the: um Renaldinum, 
and has never yet been published. 

‘ When it was known that Muis, supported by such a patron, had 
attacked the Polyglot, a number of pamphleteers entered the lists 


against Le Joy, who was doomed to feel the bitter effects of so for« 
midable an opposition. About this time the English booksellers of- 
fered to take 600 copies at half-price ; but the pride of the editor was 
not yet sufficiently humbled to comply with so mortifying a a 
sal: the Polyglot therefore did not sell, and it is said a great num 

of copies were destroyed as waste paper.’ P. VIII. 

Thus, by the artful villany of Richelieu, (such conduct deserves 
not a milder name) the praiseworthy and enterprising projector 
of this great work was brought to utter ruin. The motives, which 
rate: Le Joy to refuse the offers of the cardinal we do not 
think it so difficult to account for as some have supposed. He 
probably expected, that, in the splendour of Richelieu’s name, that 
of Le Joy would be swallowed up; and whilst the latter might 
be considered as the mere instrument of executing the project, 
the former would be esteemed not merely as the patron, but even 
as the framer of the design. Such a sacrifice he was unwilling 
to make, and was indisposed to run the hazard of exclaiming 
with the poet, Sic vos non vobiss..0-s0ee0 The policy of refusing 
the cardinal’s invitation is another consideration. 

It must be evident that such a work as Mr. Dibdin’s it is im- 
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possible to analyse. A specimen of the manner in which it is 
executed will give a much more correct idea of its merits than 
could be conveyed by any thing which we can advance. 
In selecting such a specimen, we must confine ourselves 
t6 an author who has not appeared before the republic of 
letters in a great variety of forms, as being the only one that 
will suit the limits of our journal. This is certainly some- 
what disadvantageous to Mr. Dibdin; since his diligence must 
most conspicuously appear in the enumeration of those among 
the classics, which have been given to the world in a great 
number of editions, as is the case with Virgil, Horace, and 
Cicero. Notwithstanding this circumstance, however, we hope 
to communicate a tolerably just opinion of what has been done 
in the present publication. In order to do so, we have extract- 
ed the following unabridged account of the different editions of 
Pindar. 


‘ PINDARUS. 

* Aldus. WVenet. Oct. 1513. Sine scholiis. 

* Editio princeps : with the Hymns of Callimachus. In the ‘ Pythia,’ 
and * Nemea,’ Aldus appears to have consulted a much better MS. 
than in the ‘ Olympia:’ in the Isthmia he has consulted an ancient, 
but very corrupt MS. The preface of this edition is extremely in- 
teresting : after giving a sketch of the war that ravaged Italy, and 
suspended his typographical labours, Aldus takes a review of what 
he - already done in the cause of literature, and meditates on his 

robable future efforts: from a part of this preface we learn that he 

ad already exercised the art of printing twenty years, which proves 
that he began about 1493. Those who have not the original work 
may consult the preface as extracted by Maittaire, t. ii. 248. This is 
by no means a scarce edition; I saw a copy of it on vellum in lord 
Spencer’s library, which may be found in the Bibl. Revickzk. Supp/. 
22*. The Callimachus of this edition is very inaccurately reprinted 
from the ancient one mentioned at p. 67 ante. See L’Jmp. des Alde, 
t.i. 97; Harles, Fadr. B. G. t. ii. 68. 

‘ Calergi. Rome. 4to. 1515. Gr. Cum scholis. 

* First edition with the scholia; which, however, is not much 
praised for its accuracy by Paul Stephens. Inthe Olympian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian poems, the readings are preferable to the Aldine ; in 
the Pythian they are inferior. This edition, which is scarcer and 
deartr than the preceding one, formed along with it, the basis of 
many subsequent publications according to “Heyne. Edit. secund. 
pret. p. 107. 

* Ceporini. Basile Oct. 1526-56. Gr. Cum scholiis. 

* The first edition was published by Cratander, the second by his 
heirs,. [n, the, preface which is written by Zwinglius, there is an in- 
genious account a the life and merits of Pindar. At the end of the 
work there js an epistle in which Zwinglius bewails the premature 
death of Ceporinus (in December, 1525,) and gives a sketch of his 





* * Vendu chez le Pr, de Soubise, 901 liv. tourn.’ 
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life and manners. Many passages of the Old and New Testament 
are illustrated by a reference to passages in Pindar. It is a most ex- 
cellent edition formed on the preceding one of Calergus. 

‘ In the edition of 1556, Dr. Askew wrote the following remark ; 
“ Omnium editionum Pindari longe emendatissima est Cratandri edi- 
tio.” Dr. Harwood, and after him count Revickzky, says, this was 
written in the frst edition: whether the catalogue be erroneous I know 
not, but the above sentence is distinctly printed after the second-edi- 
tion. See Bibl. Askev. N° 2695. The first edition is very rare and 
valuable ; Harles does not state the comparative excellence of the 
two; Harwood calls the second “ not so correct.”” See Harles Jn- 
trod. L. G. t.i. 271; Ibid. Fabr. B. G. t. ii. 69. 
© Brubachius. Francof. 4to. 1542. Gr: Cum scholiis. 

‘ An indifferent edition founded on Calergus’s: in the margin 
there are various readings from the Aldine edition. 

‘Morel. Paris. 4to. 1558. Gr. Sine scboliis. 

* A beautiful and excellent edition founded on Brubachius’s, and 
probably edited as well as printed by William Morel. Fabricius, 
Bibl. Grec. t.i. 555, mentions a Parisian edition of this date, cum 
schol *., which I conceive to be erroneous ; as from a careful investi- 
gation of Maittaire, in Vit. Steph. et Typog. Parisiens. I find no other 
Parisian edition of Pindar but the one published by H. Stephens. Mr. 
White in his Cat. of 1801, N°3570, mentions a quarto Greek edi- 
tion of 1558 by Stephens, which date is discountenanced by Che- 
villier and Maittaire. See Maittaire, t. iii. 706-9. A beautiful copy 
of the above edition, by Morel, was sold at Mr. Bridges’s sale for 
1/. 6s. ; at Dr. Mead’s, N°2005, for 2/. 2s.; at Dr. Askew’s, N° 
2604, it was purchased by Mr. Mason for 1/.12s.6d. See Bibl. 
Revickzk. p. 12; Harles Fabr. B. G. t. ii. 69. 

* H. Stephanus. Paris. Oct. 1560-66-86. 2 vol. 

* These Greek and Latin editions contain the poems of Pindar, 
with those of Alczus, Sappho, Stesichoras, Ibycus, Anacreon, Bac- 
chylides, Simonides, and Alcmanes: the edition of Morel, and the 
scholia of Ceporinus’s edition, are chiefly followed. The third edit. 
of 1586 contains some notes from a MS. of Casaubon, which were 
not reprinted by subsequent editors. Of the editions of Stephens, 
that of 1560 is the most correct. 

‘ Paul Stephens published three editions at Geneva; namely in 
1600, 1612, 1626: they are taken from Stephens’s and contain no- 
thing entitled to particular notice. Plantin published an edition in 
1567, after the first of Stephens’s, which is called by Harwood 
“ beautiful and correct.”? Consult Harles, Faér. B. G. t. ii. 70; Ibid. 
Introd. L. G. t.i. 272. 

‘ Schmidii. Witteberg. 4to. 1616. Gr. et Lat. Cum schol. 

* Heyne, in the preface to his quarto edition, has, with great tem- 
per and qe pointed out some of the errors and absurdities of 
this work, especially in those parts relating to the “ ratio metrica:”” 
yet is Schmid called by him “editorum Pindari facile princeps !”’ 





* * Harles is incorrect in saying Fabricius supposed this scholia edition to have 
been printed by Morel; Fabricius under the scholia editions simply says, “ Paris, 
4to. 1558.’ He afterwards distinctly specifies Morel’s edition under those “ sine 
scholiis, Gr” 
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This editor has undoubtedly performed a valuable servicé to his at#- 
thor, b ae examined three MSS. in the Palatine library, and 


inserted some ents from the Bibloth. Augustina, collated by 
Heeschelius in the text of the “ Olympia and Pythia.” The text 
contains many valuable readings from ancient works, and various 
passages of the poet are explained in a sagacious and succéssful man- 
ner: it is allowed to be a more erudite edition than either of thé 

receding. Schmid published a specimen of it in 1611, 4to. Sée 

arles, Srabr. B. G. t. ii. 71—2; Ibid. Introd. L. G. t. i. 272. 
The copies on /arge paper are rare, and much sought after. | 

© Benedicti. Salmurii, 4to. 1620, Gr. et Lat. 

* Schmid’s edition is chiefly followed; but Bénedict is allowed by 
scholars to have given a more correct and valuable oné.. 

© Westii et Welitedi, Oxon. fol. 1697, Gr. et Lat. , 

¢ This beautiful and celebrated edition is formed on that of Schmid, 
adopting its version, and the arguments and annotations of Benedict. 
It contains the readings of five MSS. in the Bodleian library, not 
however, of any particular importance; it has also a multitudé of 
other readings which were collected chiefly by Schmid. Of this 
edition Heyne observes, “ Modestiam et equitatem virorum facile 

robes ; etiamsi doctrine subtilitatem, criticum, acutum, et subactum 
in admittendis vel rejiciendis interpretationibus et lectionibus zsti- 
mandis desideres ingenium.” Dawes, in Miscell. Crit. sect. ii. 
p- 37.68 (ed. 1781), has given * Oxoniensium Pindari editorum de- 
siderate axpiCeias specimen,”’ which the reader is requestéd to con- 
sult, with the Appendix of Burgess, p. 353. Upon the whole, we 
must allow that the editors of this magnificent work have taken in- 
finite pains to bring together every thing which could illustrate and 
improve the reading of the poet ; and notwithstaiiding they have 
since been eclipsed by the taste and erudition of Heyne, their edition 
will long remain a eplendid monument of classical research and typo- 
graphical beauty. 

‘ The Jarge paper copies of this work which were unknown to 
De Bure, are extremely rare, and bring a very great price. A copy 
is in Bibl. Bridges. p. 208; at Dr. Askew’s sale, N°2651, a most 
sumptuous copy was sold for 14/. 10s. Lord Spencer is in possession 
of a copy from Bibl. Revickzk. Suppl. p. 16. Mr. Faulder, in his 
Catalogue of 1797, N°'755, marked a copy in vellum binding at 212 
A copy is in Mr. White’s Catalegue, 1801, N° 11096, without 
price. It is curious enough that two copies of this edition of Pin- 
dar, in the year 1704 (seven years after its publication), were sold 
for 10s. and 12s. at the ti of a Mr. Humphryes's library at 
Oxford. 

* Fowlis, Glasgue, duod. 1744-54-70, 3 vols. 

* Of the frst of these Greek and Latin editions Harwood ob- 
serves—“ I] have carefully read this edition twice through, and affirm 
it to be one of the most accurate of the Glasgow editions of the 
Greek classics.” The edition of 1770 is not so correct, according 
to Harles. 

* Bowyer edited and printed a very elegant and correct little edition 
in 1755, Greek and Latin; the Latin version is from the Oxford 
edition of 1694: it is now scarce. The reputation of this learned 
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printer had long made all his classical petenins rare. This editiow 
18 olightly mentioned in Nichols’s Life of Bowyer, p. 259. 

‘ Heynii, Gottingen, 4to. 1773-4, Gr. et Lat. 2 vol. 

* Jbid. Thid. 8vo. ¥798, Gr. et Lat. 3 vol. 

¢ The first edition by this celebrated scholar and critic, was highly 
treasured by the learned world *. ‘Fhe great judgement displayed 
in the chéice of the téxt and its punctuation, the various readin 
and thie care with which all former editions appeared to have beer 
consulted, rendered it 4 performance far exceeding all Ne oe 
cations. “ Inthe preface, (says Harles) all the fountains and ri of 
Pindaric literature, are laid open with the utmost beauty an P spar 
tion.”’ The second volume contains a critical account of . . and 
éditions (which Harles has almost invariably copied), and the Latin 
version of Koppius, corrected by Heyne. In the catalogue of count 
Revickzky,' page 13, thete is described to be a /arge paper copy of 
these two volumes on fixe vellum paper, which was given to the count 
by Heyne himself: I consider it, says he, as the most beautiful pro-~ 
duction which has issued for some time past from the German press! 
This valuable copy is now in thé library of lord Spencer. 

‘ Ii the year 1791 Héyne published “ Additamenta ad Lectionis 
tatietatem in Pindari Catminum Editione, Gotting. 1773, notatam 
ab editore C. H. Heyne.”’ - 

‘ In the year 1798 Heyne brought out his second edition of Pin- 
dar, which far surpasses the first, great as its merits undoubtedly are! 
It is published in three thick volumes, which would be better’ di- 
vided into six, as the two last volumes have each two distinct parts. 
This edition has received many valuable acquisitions, not only from 
the professor’s enlarged knowledge of the poet +, but from the 
Pindari Fragmenta of Schneider t, the work of Misigarelli, and the 
* De Pindari Metris,” ct “ De Metris Grecorum,’”’ of Hérmannus. 
The first volume contains the entire text of Pindar, under which ate 
the copious notes of Heyne and others. The first part of the second 
volume contains the Latir. version with the Scholia in Olympia; se- 
cond part of the second volume, the Scholia on the remainin poems, 
The first part of the shird volume contains the valuable I i 
Fragments of Schneider, corrected by Heyne, about which the pro- 
fessor seems to have been particularly anxious (see pref. p. xx.): 
the second part of the third volume has three indexes of words, pro- 
per narhes, and the most memorable writers of the Scholia: the 





* © | have read this edition of Pindar, (eays Harwood) ‘and it conga 
singular merit: I can pronounce it by far the best edition of Pindar. The 
Greek type is singularly beautiful. My friend Dr.Lowth, the late worthy 
and learned bishop of London, once showed me a copy of this edition on 
awriting-paper, and I think it was ene of the most elegant books I ever saw.’ 


‘ + Heyne, in the first page of his preface, thus modestly speaks of the 
comparative merits of his two editions—“ Consequutus eram opera mea, quod 
volebam, ut in promptu essent exemplaria ad scholas interpretando Pin 
habendas, atque stadium Pindari inter nostrates accenderetur. Interpretatus eum 
sum aliquoties; quoties autem novas lectiones instituerem, videbam smulta 
quidem me nondum satis iniclligere, incidebam nec minus in loca, in quibus seatiebam, 
ipsum me antea nibil intellexisse, aut param apute vidisse.” 

* ¢ Argent. 4to. 1776.’ 
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whole of which was compiled by a learned young man of the name 
of Fiorello. The indexes are followed by an epistle of Hermannus 
to Heyne, concerning the rhythms of Pindar. 

* After an edition so full, correct, and profoundly learned as this 
second * one of professor Heyne, the public perhaps cannot expect 
much farther elucidation of the sublime strains of Pindar. There 
are some fine paper copies of this work which I would recommend the 
student to procure, if he is anxious to make marginal notes, as the 
common: paper copies are very wretchedly printed: those on fine 
paper sell for one guinea more than the common ones.’ P. 286, 


Of Mr. Dibdin’s performance we entertain a very favourable 
opinion; but, in a work of such a nature, some mistakes will 
slip from the most careful pen;. and we trust.to Mr. Dibdin’s 
candor for a favourable acceptance of what we shall offer to 
his consideration on this subject. Speaking of the Herodotus 
published by Borheck, he says, 


‘ The frst volume contains the Greek text of Reizius; the se- 
cond the Jiatin version and commentaries of Gattererus, * de ordine et 
concilio Herodoti,’ originally written in German, in Cathol. Biblioth. 
Harles. Introd. L. G. t.i. 289.’ Pp. 156. 


This description of Borheck’s publication, taken from Harles, 
contains almost as many errors as words. ‘The text (with the 
exception of a small portion of it) is mot taken from Reitzius, 
the first volume does zot contain the Greek text. The second 
volume does zot contain the Latin version and commentaries of 
Gattererus. The fact is, the first volume contains the first five 
books of the history, together with that part of the commentaries of 
Gatterus which relates to them. The second contains the remaining 
books, the remainder of the commentary, the Fragments of Ctesias, 
and the Life of Homer. No Latin version is annexed to if, nor 
does it appear to have been Borheck’s intention to publish any. 
As to the Greek text, Reitzius is followed in the first four 
books only ; they were all that Reitzius had then published. 
Borheck’s own words are, ‘ Horum (i. e. Herodoti et Ctesiz) 
contexta e Petri Wesselengii editione Amstelodami, 1763— 
vulgata repetii; is enim vir longé eruditissimus hos optime recen- 
suit auctores. Jn quatuor tamen libris Herodoti prioribus clarissimi 
viri Reitzii novissimam recensionem, Lipsia editam, in auxilium 
quoque vocavi, plurimasque ex hac interpunctiones verborum 
retinui.’ Przf. vol. i. p. vi. Of the value of the work neither 
Harles nor Mr. Dibdin speaks: we will therefore add that it is 
most wretchedly printed, on most wretched paper; and that, 
notwithstanding the care which was taken, as Borheck assures 





* * In the years 1792—5, Beck published two volumes of his edition of Pin- 
dar, including only the three first poems. In his preface, p.19, Heyne speaks 
of having followed Beck in the Scholia, though with considerable corrections, 
chiefly from 2 valuable MS, at Gottingen,’ 
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us, in correcting the press, a very considerable number of errors 
are to be found in the text. 

Harles, whom Mr. Dibdin has implicitly followed in the above 
account, is not always to be depended upon: He had par- 
tialities which often warped his judgement, and rendered him 
blind to the failings of some, and the merits of others. No- 
thing but fond friendship or gross flattery could have induced 
him to speak of Reiske, who was a bold, rash, and sometimes in- 
judicious critic, in the high strain of panegyric that he has done; 
and nothing but the most unscholar-like prejudice could have 
prompted him, in conjunction with Reiske, to pronounce Taylor, 
the celebrated editor of Demosthenes, ‘ in sagacity, sound criti- 
cism, and Latin composition, not comparable to Wolf.’ Reiske 
was particularly inveterate against English scholars, and, ‘ with 
his usual liberality towards English editors’ (as Mr. Dibdin 
justly observes), ‘ has severely attacked Taylor and Markland, 
and called the latter a clergyman, from his wlio references 
to St. Paul’s epistles.’ Our countrymen indeed have expe- 
rienced but scurvy treatment from foreigners. One gentleman*, 
whose work was noticed in a former number of our journal, 
silently attempts to rob us of all claim to mathematical know- 
ledge; another depreciates the talents of our ablest critics ; and 
a third will not allow us to know the quantity of a Greek 
word. ( 

But to return to Mr. Dibdin; he is, we apprehend, incor- 
rect also in his account of Tyrwhitt’s Aristotle. ‘ ‘This edition,’ 
(says Mr. Dibdin) ‘ was superintended in the publication by 
Dr Burgess, a luminous scholar. It has an Index, and the 
Latin version of Goulston corrected: the text is not formed on 
any particular edition, but adopted according to the judgement 
of ‘Tyrwhitt.’ The truth is, this work was not superintended 
by Dr. Burgess a/one; but several distinguished scholars of the 
university were associated with him, who, in some instances, 
acted against the opinion of Dr. Burgess in the mode of con- 
ducting the publication. This, if our memory do not de- 
ceive us, has been stated by the bishop himself in one of his 
fasciculi. With respect to the Latin version, it cannot,. with 
any propriety, be called that of Goulstone, his being very 
paraphrastic, whilst that of Tyrwhitt is very close. ‘The trans- 
Jation is Tyrwhitt’s own. We are very much mistaken also, if 
this edition of Aristotle’s Poetics did not appear in guarto as 
well as octavo, and that too in a very sumptuous manner. We 
are almost inclined to think that it is no other than the quarto 
impression, which, according to Mr. Dibdin, has been ascribed 
to Dr. Randolph. The work we allude to, and which we are 





* Bossut. See Crit. Rev. vol. i. p.131, Third Series. 
+ Hermanous. See our critiques on the Oxford edition of Homer. 
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disposed to think is the quarto edition of 'Tyrwhitt’s Aristotle, is 
thus characterised by Mr. Dibdin—‘ Ox. 4to. 1794*. This is 
one of the most splendid and beautiful works that ever issued 
from the Clarendon press. ‘The editor’s name is not affixed to 
it; but report assigns it to Dr. Randolph, the present bishop of 
Oxford. Some very few copies were magnificently struck off 
onlarge paper.” Mr. Dibdin is also mistaken (if ‘Tyrwhitt be to 
be credited) in ascribing to Goulston an edition of the Poetics : 
according to that critic, he published dis Latin version only. The 
manner too in which he speaks of the second edition of Shutz’s 
ZEschylus, leads us to think he is not aware that Mr. Porson’s 
different readings, as they appeared in the Glasgow edition, are 
inserted as an appendix in the third volume of Shutz’s first edi- 
tion. We will moreover take the liberty of hinting, that, in enu- 
merating the different editions of Epictetus, Mr. Dibdin ought to 
have distinguished between those which contain the Enchiridion 
oxly, and those which include Arian’s Discourses as well. We 
think likewise that Mr. Dibdin has sometimes been too lavish 
of his praise. Where did he learn that Taylor's translation of 
Plato was a work of celebrity? It was just wet from the press 
when Mr. Dibdin’s performance was sent there ; and could not 
at that time have been either celebrated or otherwise. Since that 
time, we have had occasion to examine it, and have borne our 
testimony to its meanness and absurdity. We have not seen 
the Lexicon edited by that gentleman, and therefore cannot de- 
termine as to its copiousness or value; we have great doubts, 
however, -of its deserving that character. We will further bez 
leave to suggest to Mr. Dibdin that he would have more com- 
pletely fulfilled the design mentioned by him in his preface, 
* that of presenting to his fellow countrymen, in their own /an- 
guage, the testimony of-some of the most distinguished foreign 
critics,’ if he had taken the trouble always to translate their 
remarks; which is frequently not done. Blemishes, however, of 
the kind which we have noticed, do not appear to us to be nu- 
merous in the work before us; neither are they of such im- 
portance as to lessen, in any considerable degree, the value of 
Mr. Dibdin’s labours. We can, with strict propriety, recommend 
his volume to the classical student ; and we hope he will find 
sufficient patronage to encourage him to give a second, com- 
prising such Greek and Latin writers as are omitted in the 
one of which we now take our leave. 





* Tyrwhitt’s 8vo. ed. appeared also in 1794 Rev. 
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Art. IV.—Sir Tristrem; a metrical Romance of the thirteenth 
Century ; -by Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rhymer. Edited 
from the Auchinleck MS. By Walter Scott, Esq. 8vo. WU. 1s. 
Boards. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


MONTFAUCON, in a catalogue of manuscripts now trans- 
ferred to the library at the Louvre, enumerates cod. 6776. Le 
Roman de Tristan et Iseult, traduit de Latin en Frangas par Lucas, 
Chevalier et Sieur du Chatel du Gast pres de Salisberi, Anglois ; 
avec figures. This translation, by Lucas of ray ne ing Norman- 
French, of the story of Sir Tristan, must have been in conti- 
nental circulation before the year 1226; as in the Poésies dy 
Roi de Navarre, written in that or the following year, mention 
is made of the romance in these words : 


‘ De mon penser aime mieux sa compaignie 
Qu’ongques Tristan ne fit Iseul s’amie. 


‘We suspect this to be the source of the versified romance 
ascribed to Chretien de Troyes. The introduction, at least, 
must be prior to the year 1191; for it addresses Philip count 
of Flanders, who died in that year: yet it is unlikely to have 
preceded the year 1189, in which the news arrived of the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Saladin, because a crusade to deliver Jeru- 
salem is proposed to the hero by his king. The composition 
therefore may, with considerable confidence, be referred to the 
year 1190. It is, no doubt, one of those romances which 
Richard Lion-heart, who possessed a well known taste for tales 
of chivalry, called into being. The residence of the English au- 
thor, so near the palace of Clarendon, increases the probability 
of his pursuing the patronage of this prince. The work was 
translated into German verse by Godfrey of Strasburg in 1250. 

Lucas of Salisbury was favourably situated for deriving infor- 
mation from Welsh sources. He is indeed stated to have trans- . 
Jated-his Tristan from the Latin*. But he may have been sup- 
plied with his Latin text by some Welsh écclesiastic of the 
neighbourhood, or by some living bard cf Rhees ap Gryffyth, 
the host and guest of Henry II. The scene of the adventures 
is laid in Cornwall and in Brittany, where the Armorican dia- 
lect prevailed. ‘The proper names occurring in the remance 
are chiefly Welsh. ‘I'rystan, in that language, signifies the tu- 
multusus. He was, according to the bards, the son of 'Tallwz, 
a chieftain of the sixth century, and rich in hogs. In the Triads 





*Q. Was not Letin used for metre, or verse, in the twelfth century? Attend 
to the fcllowing passace in the preface to a romance of the year 1200, concern- 
ing Charlemagne. ‘ Baudoin, comte de Hainault, trouva a Sens, en Bourgogne, 
la Vie de Charlemayne: et mourant la donna a sa seur Ylond, qui m’ a prie 
que je la mette en roman sans rime: parce que tel se delitera el roman qui ded 
Latin n'ont cure; et parce que le roman sera mieux gardé’ 
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he is ranked with Greidiol and Gwgon, as one of the three fa- 
mous heralds of Britain, and surpassing in the knowledge of the 
laws of war. ‘Trystan, Gwair, and Kai, were called the three 
diademed princes. ‘Trystan, Caswallon, and Kynan, were called 
the three faithful lovers. This last epithet still clings to his 
name in consequence of his passion for the wife of Mark Meir- 
zion his uncle, Essylt (or Iseult) the heroine of the romance. 
The subordinate names, too, are of genuine British origin; as 
Morgan, Roland Riis, Urgan (Urien, Brengwain, Ganhardin, 
Beliagog. ‘The few French names, such as Blanchefleur, are, 
no doubt, translations of harsh Welsh sounds. All the phe- 
nomena conspire to point out the Mabinogion, or native ro- 
mances of Wales, as the nest of this celebrated story. 

Thomas of Ercildoune, the rhymer of the poem here edited, 
was in the zenith of his reputation in 1286. He flourished 
later by a century than the author, and by half a century than 
the German translator, of this romance. He is supposed by his 
editor (p. xxxix) to have derived the materials of his work from 
the Strathclwyd Britons. In this case no French names would 
occur in his vernacular version. Instead of Blanchefleur we 
should find Gwenblaendardd. But the few Frenchified names 
of Lucas are all preserved, Gouvernail, Triamour, Florentin. 
It follows that he is refashioning not the British or Cimbric 
original, but the Norman version. Robert of Brunne was no 
admirer of the libertics taken by Thomas of Ercildoune with 
his model. 

«I see in song in sedgeying tale 
Of Erceldoune and Kendale ; 
None them sayes as they them wrought, - 


And in ther saying it semes nought ; 
That may thou here in Sir Tristram.’ 


Sir Trystan (the Welsh spelling of his name seems entitled 
to the preference), as far as we can learn, is, in point of time, 
the first of all the numerous story-books about the knights of 
the round table, and the companions of Arthur. Its history is 
likely to be the history of the whole class. It derives clearly 
from a Welsh source. By Norman romancers attached to the 
British princes, it was found up in England, translated into 
prose and verse, and thus handed over to the continent. Sir 
Lancelot * of the Lake, said to have been translated at the com- 





* Galland attributes to Wace of Jersey, who composed in 1160 the Roman de 
Rou et des Ducs de Normandie, the fabulous History of Sir Ywaine, or the Chevalier 
dz Lion. Wace, in the Roman de Rou, says that king Henry the Second allowed 
him a pension, but that else he could not afford to translate: this pension was 
@ prebendal stall at Bayeux. : 

Livres ecrire et translater, 
Ne treiz gaise qui rien me dont; 
Fors le ror Henri le second 
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mand of Henry the Second by Robert Browne, may, however, 
dispute with Sir Trystan the prize of antiquity: it is to be 
wished that it were edited in its oldest English form with all 
the obtainable illustrations. It is not improbable that, at the 
celebrated carousal given at Aberteivi in 1176, by Rhees the 
gallant and accomplished prince of Gwyneth, were first pub- 
lished to the English the exploits of Arthur. ‘ Among deeds of 
arms and other shows, (says Powell) Rhees caused all the poets 
of Wales to come thither, and provided chairs for them to be 
set in his hall, where they should dispute together to try their 


— and gift in their several faculties; and great rewards 


and rich gifts were appointed for the overcomers.’ This Rhees 
of the Welsh deserves to rank with the Berenguiers, counts of 
Barcelona, for his critical, useful, and decisive influence on the 
revival of poetic literature, by the fashion which his taste, and 
the leisure which his patronage, bestowed on the bards. To 
this period of Welsh culture must be ascribed many of those 
compilations, which profess to contain the poems of the bards 
of Arthur. 

From whatever quarter we derive the romances of chivalry, 
it is highly desirable that they should speedily be snatched from 
the precarious custody of mouldering se and perpetu- 
ated by the printing-press. ‘The phiiologer, the poet, and the 
antiquary have much, the historian, the statesman, and tlie phi- 
losopher have some, profit to expect from attending to these in- 
fantine lispings of the epic Muse. They serve to endear by as- 
sociation those indigenous spots and ancient halls, the suy»posed 
scenes of celebrated event. ‘They respect the stock of fablery, 
out of which may best be derived the substance of future epo- 
poias. They illustrate the manners of remote ages, record the 
intermarriages of eminent families, and attach pedigrees, as it 
were, to the gods. They nourish and preserve a complaicence 
in courage, generosity, independence; and, by aggrandisiig our 
forefathers, invigorate our own emulation. 

Those romances of chivalry which concern Charle:nagne 
and his twelve peers, may reasonably be left to the care of 
French antiquaries. But those which respect British cham pions, 
such as Arthur and his knights, Guy of Warwick, Bevis of 
Southampton, Harold of Arden, ought surely to find a i}ritish 
editor. We should think it most advisable to reprint :# full 
length the ancient poems, provided with the requisite int arpre- 
tation or glossary, and enlivened by numerous notes, such as 
those here attached to the several cantos of Sir Tristrem. We 
feel grateful to Mr. Scott for having set the example of s92 in- 





Me fit donner, Dieu li rende, 
A Baieus une provende. 
See Brequigny’s Analysis of the Roman de Rou, contained in the fifth v: kume 
ef the Notices et Bxtraits des Manuscrits dela Bibliotheque National-. Paris, Amf Ll. 
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teresting a republication, and for having set it so well. The 
attention with which this book is executed does much honour 
to his erudition, his industry, and his taste. A preliminary dis- 
sertation compiles very curious particulars, (1) of the poet, (2) 
of the romance, and (3) of the manuscript he protects. We 
have already given, however, on some of the points in discus- 
sion, especially those of the second subdivision, intimations of 
a different opinion. 

A conclusion, abridged from the French metrical romance, is 
supplied both in prose and rime by the ambidexterity of Mr. 
Scott’s pen. ‘The modern stanzas very completely and happily 
imitate tihe form and manner of the old poem: they run thus. 


‘ The companyons fiftene, 

To death did thai thringe ; 
And sterveth bidene, 

Tho Tristrem the yinge ; 
Ac Tristrem hath tene, 

His wounde gan him wring, 
To hostel he hath gene, 

On bedde gan him flinge 

In ure ; 

Fele salven thai bringe, 

His paine to recure. 


¢ But never thai no might, 
With coste, nor with payn, 
Bring Tristrem the wight, 
To heildom ogayn: 
His wounde brast aplight, 
And blake was the bane ; 
Non help may that knight, 
The sothe for to sayne, 
Bidene, 
Save Ysonde the bright, 
Of Coriwal was quene. 


* Tristrem clepeth aye, 
On Ganhardin trewe fere ; 
— Holp me, brother, thou may, 
And bring me out of care ; 
To Ysonde the gaye, : 
Of Cornwail do thou fare; 
In tokening I say, 
Mi ring with the thou bare, 
In dern ; 
Bot help me sche dare, 
Sterven wol ich gern. 


“* Mi schip do thou take, 
With godes that bethe new ; 
Tuo seyles do thou make, 
Beth different in hew ; 
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That tone schall be blake, 
That tother white so snewe ; 
And tho thou comest bake 
That tokening schal schew 
The end, 
Gif Ysonde me forsake, 
The blake schalt thou bende.”’— ~ 


* Ysonde of Britanye, 
With the white honde, 
In dern can sche be, 
And wele understonde, 
That Ysonde the fre, 
Was sent for from Inglonde. 
—* Y-wroken wol Y be 
Of mi fals husbonde 
Saunfayle, 
Bringeth he haggards to honde, 
And maketh me his stale ?””?— 


* Ganhardin to Inglonde fares, 
Als merchaunt, Y you saye ; 
He bringeth riche wares 
And garmentes were gaye ; 
Mark he giftes bares, 
Als man that miche maye, 
A cup he prepares, 
The ~~ tharein can laye, 
idene ; 
Brengwain the gaye, 
Y-raught it the quene. 
© Ysonde the ring knewe, 
That riche was of gold, 
As tokening trewe, 
That Tristrem her yold ; 
Ganhardin gan schewe, 
And priviliche hir told, 
That Tristrem hurt was newe, 
In his wounde that was old, 
Al right : 
Holp him gif sche nold 
Sterven most that knight. 


* Wo was Ysonde than, 
The tale tho sche hard thare, 
Sche schope hir as a man, 
With Ganhardin to fare ; 
O bord are thai gan, 
A wind at wil thame bare; 
Ysonde was sad woman, 
And wepeth bitter tare, 
With eighe ; 
The seyls that white ware, 
Ganhardin lete fleighe. 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 3. September, 1804. E 
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* Ysonde of Britanye, 
With the white honde, 
The schip sche can se, 
Seyling to londe ; 
The white seyl tho marked sche,. 
—‘¢ Yonder cometh Ysonde, 
For to reve fro me, 
Miin fals husbonde ; 
Ich sware, 
Yor il the it schal be, 
That sche hir hider bare.’”’-— 


oe 


To Tristrem sche gan hye, 
O bed thare he layne, 
—** Tristrem, so mot Ich thye, 
Heled schalt thou bene, 
Thi schippe I can espve 
The sothe for to sain, 
Ganhardin is comen neighe, 
To curen thi paine, 
plight.” — 
— What seyl doth thare flain,, 
Dame, for God:almight ? ”— 


Sche wencth to.ben awrake, 
Of Tristrem the trewe, 
Sche seyth—* thai ben blake, 
As piche is thare hewe.”’— 
Tristrem threw hym bake, 
Trewd Yeaonde untrewe, 
His kind hert it brake, 
And sindrid in tuo ; 
Above, 
Cristes merci him take ! 
He dyed for true love. 


- 


Murneth olde and yinge, 
Murneth lowe and heighe, 
Vor Tristrem, swete thinge, 
Was-nrani wate eighe ; 
Maidens. thare hondes wringe,. 
Wives iammeren and crii; 
The belles con thai ring, 
And masses con thai seye, 
For dole ;: 
Prestes praied aye, 
Yor ‘Tristremes sole. 


’ 


‘ Ysonde to land. wan, 
With seyl and with ore ;. 
Sche mete an old man, 
Of berd that was hore :. 
Fast the teres ran, 
And siked he sore, 
~~ Gone is he than, 
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Of Inglond the flore, 
In lede ; 
We se him no more: 
Schir Tristrem is dede ! ’— 


© When Ysonde herd that, 

Fast sche gan to gonne, 
At the pened pac 

Stop hir might none : 
Sche passed in thereat, 

The chaumbre sche won 3 
Tristrem in cloth of stat 

Lay stretched thare as ston 

So cold— 

Ysonde loked him on, 

And faste gan bihold. 


* Fairer ladye ere 

Did Britannye never spye, 

Swiche murning chere, 
Making on heighe: 

On Tristremes bere, 
Doun con sche lye ; 

Rise ogayn did sche nerey 
But thare con sche dye 

For woe :— 

Swiche lovers als thei 

Never schal be moe.’ p. 193. 


To the poem, which, as the reader will perceive, is not very 
intelligible, a sufficient glossary has been provided; and eluci- 
datory notes have been appended, which are drawn up with 
pay and research, but which might more eonveniently 

ave been arranged at the end of the several cantos. An abs- 
tract of two ancient fragments of French metrical romances 
on the subject of Sir Trystan, existing in Mr. Douce’s manu- 
script, also occurs: it was communicated by Mr. George Ellis, 
the hope of poetic archzology. 

There is an anonymous Italian poem, entitled Inamoramento 
di Tristano ed Isotta, printed in 1526, and probably written by 
Marco Guazzo, which is the only attempt we recollect to mo- 
dernise this favourite story of our ancestors. It will not re- 
cover its ancient popularity: our correcter notions of the im- 
portance and duty of conjugal fidelity will prevent Essylt (for 
such is her original and Welsh name) from ever becoming a 
favourite heroine. The vulgar disguises of Trystan, however 
diverting to a coarse and rude age, would in these times appear 
to degrade the hero. At most, in the comic style of La Fon- 
taine could the story now be told with effect: yet it was one of 
the earliest and most popular of romance-books: it is quoted 
in the Amadis, as the delight of princesses; and has, no doubt, 

E2 
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contributed frequently to inspire that rotatory cupidity which 
infected even the daughters of Charlemagne. 

This volume, though good, is too dear: it exposes the con- 
cerned to a suspicion of rapacity: it retards the diffusion of 2 
taste for the metrical romances of chivalry. 





= 





Art. V.—Three Tracts on the Syntax and Pronunciation of the 
Hebrew Tongue; with an Appendix, addressed to the Hebrew 
Nation. By Granville Sharp. 12mo. 7s. Boards. WVernor 
and Hood. 1804. 


'THE benevolent and indefatigable author of this work is too 
well known to the world from his former publications, to re- 
quire any panegyric from us on his character or his writings. 
We shall therefore, without further introduction, advert to the 
contents of this letter, the subject of which has been hitherto 
considered as of peculiar difficulty, and, when regarded as an 
anomaly, one of the most inexplicable that occurs. ‘That a con- 
junction copulative should have the effect of changing the verb 
it introduces from preterite to future, and vice versa, appears, at 
first view, a solecism not to be explained; and certain it is, 
that the many grammarians who have hitherto attempted to 
explain it, have not been altogether successful. Whether Mr. 
Sharp be more fortunate, remains to be shown. Let us attend 
to what he has advanced. 

Having begun with stating the rules laid down by —— in 
his Thesaurus Grammaticus Lingue sancte Hebree, as also those 
of Schickard, Sanctus Pagninus, and Bythner, who have no better 
means of indicating the conversive 1, than an arbitrary assigna- 
tion of points; and proceeded to show that the distinctions of 
Masclef, Grey, and Gregory Sharp, by whom the Masoretic points 
were discarded, are not determinate, any more than those in the 
Grammar printed for Terry*;—Mz. Sharp refers his readers to 
the only sentence he had hitherto found in any of the gram- 
marians, which had the appearance of leading him towards the 
proper research. ‘This 

‘ is in p. 588, of the learned John Buxtorf*s “ Thesaurus Gramma- 
ticus Lingue sancte Hebree,’’ before cited. “ How therefore” (says 
he) “ shall it be known, when it is simply a COPULATIVE, or when it is 
also conversivE? lias replies’? (continues he) * in the book Hab- 
bachur Orat. sect. 5, “ If another prarcarerrect tense shall have 
gone before (or a FUTURE éense put for a PRATER TENSE)” [he must 





* This grammar was drawn up either by Dr. Dopperince, or his successor 
Dr. Asuworrtn, but, it is commonly understood, by the latter. It was the 
grammar used by his pupils at Daventry, and, as we are informed by a gentle- 
man educated under him, was there considered as his. He, at least, first printed 
it at the Oxford press. 
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mean, I suppose, by having also a} prefixed to it] “ then it is.copu- 
LATivE, if otherwise it shall be deemed CONVERSIVE ; a8 MWY) YH *D 
Who hath wrought and done ? Isai. xli. 4. Therefore” (says he) * be 
must look where he should begin the sentence, or {where} he should join 
word to word, or sentence to sentence*.”? P.9. 


But this rule, whatever light it may afford, being after all in- 
complete, as Mr. Sharp shows in his remarks upon it, he pro- 
ceeds on to add, that 


‘The only useful hint, then, that a learner can borrow from Rabbi 
Elias, is that “ he must look where he should begin the sentence, and 


{where] 4e should join word to word, and sentence to sentence.” ¥. 11. 


Yet, even for this, he has given no general rule.—Mr. Sharp, 
as coe to the understanding of his own rules, intro- 
duces it with the following remarks. 


‘ ist, —That the verses of the Hebrew Scriptures, from period ‘to 
period, do frequently contain more sentences than one, sometimes even 
two or three sentences. 

* And 2dly,—That sometimes, on the contrary, one sentence, para- 
graph, or sentiment, is obviously extended throughout several adjouiing 
verses. 

“ For, eeieg the lst, we have sometimes a narrative, explain- 
ing the occasion of a particular command, law, or speech, or occasional 
speeches and their answers or effects, with the connecting narrative 
between them, each of which must be deemed a separate sentence ; for 
even the connecting narrative after a speech is the commencement of 
a new sentence; so that several different sentences are frequently con- 
tained in one verse. 

* And respecting the second consideration, on the contrary part, 
it is equally obvious, that sometimes the connection of the sense of 
the narrative or speech, extends through several verses, so as to form 
but one entire sentence. 

‘ This is not to be attributed to any want of regu/arity in the He- 
brew tongue; but on the contrary, to a peculiar accuracy of expression 
in the idiom of the language, of which, it is probable, the Rabbi 
Elias was sufficiently aware, though he sas not explained it ; but it 
will be rendered perfectly familiar to the meanest capacity by the ex- 
amples of the following rules, respecting } conversive ; and t 
I have only to request my readers, carefully to follow Rabbi Zias’s 
rule, viz. “ Videndum ergo, ubi sententiam inchoet, aut vocem voci, sen- 
tentiam sententia copulet.”” And if they do this, I shall not be appre- 
hensive of any contradiction to my rules; which are as follow ; 


‘RULE I. 
4) prefixed to future tenses converts them to perfect tenses ; and 





«* * Quomodo ergo cognoscetur quando simpliciter copulativum vel 
simul etiam conversivum sit? Respondet Elias in libro Habbachur— 
Si precesserit alium prateritum (vel futurum loco preteriti positum) tum 
copulalivum est ; sin minus, converstvum judicabitur: ut Mw byp *p 
Quis fecit et operatus est? Jes: xli.4. Videndum ergo, ubi senten- 
tram inchoet, aut vocem voci sententiam sententie copulet.” 
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when prefixed to verbs in the perfect tense it regularly converts them 
to the future tense. This is the necessary construction for both cases 
(not only “ interdum,” “ sometimes,” as the grammarians tell us, but) 
always, constantly and regularly, in every sentence, that is independent 
of the three particular circumstances described in the subsequent 
three rules, or general exceptions. 

‘ But there is one instance of irregularity, or particular exception, 
which is the more extraordinary, because (i believe it to be the only 
particular exception throughout the whole Hebrew Scriptures ; and 

icular exceptions in all other languages are numerous ; for instance, 
there are more than three hundred particular exceptions to the most 
comprehensive rules that can be formed for the pronunciation of the 
En fish tongue ! 
The only instance, then, of irregularity, or particular exception, 
respecting 1, that I have been able to find, is in that portion of the 
119th Psalm, wherein } is the leading letter of each sentence, as an 
acrostic, or alphabetic psalm ; which probably ought to be considered 
merely as a poetical licence for that kind of composition, 


‘RULE II, 

¢ When } is prefixed to a verb, which immediately follows another 
verb of the same tense, without a prefixed 1, and in the same sentence, 
the } in that case is merely conjunctive, and the second verb to which 
it is prefixed (and even a third or fourth, if they are of the same tense, 
and follow in the same sentence with a prefixed } to each) must be 
constraed according to its proper tense, whether future or imperative, 
and often also the perfect tense ; but not always ; as there are a few 
instances of exception, some of which shall be mentioned hereafter, 


‘RULE III. 
‘ A prefixed 1 does not affect or convert any verb, in the imperative 
mood, nor any verb or verbs in the future tense, which follow an im- 
ative mood in the same sentence. But to perfect tenses the pre- 
ed} is conyersive without hindrance from a preceding imperative verb, 


‘RULE IV. 

* After an interrogation, either of the emphatical , or of the én- 
terrogatory relatives 2 or 7, the prefixed} doth not influence any 
verb or verbs of the future tense, or the present tense ; but in perfect 
tenses the ) is regularly conversive, and is not influenced by a pre- 


ceding interrogation. 
§ AppiT10on.—RULE V, 

* [The following rule is an addition to this letter (since it was first 
wrote, and communicated to several learned men,) being drawn from 
@ parenthesis in a sentence of Rabbi Elias, which the author of this 
tract did not understand, for want of an example, when he first wrote 
this letter; but having since found an example in the sacred text, he 
thinks himself bound in justice to Rabbi Elias to adopt his rule, and 
to add it to the other rules; viz. “ If a future tense put for a pre- 
terperfect-tense ” (which must be by having a prefixed 1) “ precedes 
a preter tense,” (having also a prefixed 1,) “ the latter is [merely] 
copulative.” The use of this rule, most probably, will very seldom 
occur, hut the following example has been found in Ist Samuel vii. 
16. dxiow wewn (a future tense converted to the preter tense) “ and 
Samuel yupcen Israel all the days of his life: 17M and HE WENT 
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from year to year, 220) and ue cincuiteD Bethel, and Gilgal, and 
Mispeh, (the vaus prefixed to the two last verbs are merely copula- 
itive, because the preceding verb is a converted future, “ loco prateriti 
.positum,’’ and the next verb which follows is also a converted fature) 
nw “ and HE yuDGED Israel in all these places.’’ Thus the paren- 
thesis of Rabbi Elias is in some degree established on Scripture au- 
ithority.]’ ». 1. 


To illustrate and confirm these several rules, examples are 
produced under each: but, as the application of these s 
almost exclusively to the Hebrew scholar, we shall refer him 
ito the book itself, having stated the rules as a guide to what 
he may expect from their use. ' 

Mr. Sharp, however, in this and other parts of the volume 
‘before us, has evidently aview beyond the simple illustration of 
Hebrew grammar, useful as that object may be, for he every 
where avails himsélf of the opportumity to render his examples 
subservient to the illustration of the prophecies concerning the 
Jews, and the subversion of the popish superstition, which is i 
‘done with all the energy of primitive zeal, and, we may add, 
with all the charity. , 

The Second Tract comprised in this volume is ‘ an Account of 
some other particulars in the Hebrew Tongue :’ but, as these 
thave their uses restricted to the reader of Hebrew, we do not 
detail them. The like observation applies to the third 
tract, which contains remarks £ on the Pronunciation of the 
Hebrew Vowel Letters, without Points: being an Attempt 
to restore a regular Sound to the original Hebrew Vowels, by 
a fair and reasonable Exertion of Etymology, in comparing De- 
rivatives of various Languages with their original Hebrew 
Source.’ This short tract discovers much ingenuity ; but it will 
ever be a hard task to pronounce by the eye. 

‘To these three tracts is subjoined an Appendix, in which 
the author distinctly avows the ultimate object of his work to 
be what, from the tenor of the illustratians in the first part, we 
have precisely stated ; and what he has further advanced upon 
these topics, we think no reader, though indifferent to them, can 
peruse without receiving a deep and lasting impression. We 
trust that the indefatigable exertions of this excellent man to 
promote the love and practice of the Christian religion will not, 
and cannot, be in vain. 





Art. VI.—Literary Hours ; or, Sketches, Critical, Narrative, and 
Poetical. By Nathan Drake, M.D. Vol. Lil. 8vo 95. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


THE Literary Hours of Dr. Drake have twice agreeably occu- 
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pied our /iterary minutes*. His third score of dissertations ts 
marked by an analogous choice of topic, and a persevering 
urbanity of criticism. Of the new papers, those have most 
novelty which relate to the Scandinavian mythology, and to the 
poets who have chosen it for a theme: an extract from the 
fifty-third number may gratify, and perhaps instruct, the 
reader. 


* Few parts of the Gothic mythology are more loaded with ab- 
surdity and puerile invention, than that which endeavours to account 
for the origin of matter and the creation of the world ; and as much 
of the imagery is searce explicable, and were it easily so, yet would 
it be inapplicable to the purposes of sublime poetry, I shall drop the 
grosser figurative language, and explain, in more intelligible terms, 
the probable meaning of the northern sages. 

“ In the beginning,” observes the Voluspa, a poem forming part 
of the more ancient Edda, “ there was neither sea, nor shore, nor 
refreshing breezes. There was neither earth below nor heaven above 
to be distinguished. ‘The whole was only one vast abyss, without 
herb, and without seeds. The sun had then no palace ; the stars 
knew not their dwelling places; the moon was ignorant of her 

ower.” . 

os It was then that the first Almighty cause, operating on the 
chaotic mass, and separating the element of fire, formed in the south 
a world luminous and glowing. To inhabit this immense region of 
primal heat and light, called Muspelshiem, and out of which the sun 
was afterwards taken, he created spirits or genii of fire, over whom 
presided Surtur, the demon or black prince of that element. In the 
other extremity of the universe, the north, arose, by the same creative 
fiat, realms of ever-during frost, mountains of eternal ice, whose ap- 
pellation was Niffheim, and in whose dark and dreary caverns were 
lodged tremendous giants, termed giants of the frost. Then, in the 
vast and temperate space betwecn these two extremes, the worlds of 
ice and fire, he called into existence terrestrial matter, but as yet 
loose and uncircumscribed by figure. 

‘ At this period, according to the Edda, the Omnipotent ceased to 
act upon matter by his direct agency, having created inferior divi- 
nities, to whom he allotted the arrangement * the terrestrial parti- 
cles, the structure of the lower heavens, and the formation of man, 
These divinities were Odin and his offspring, who infixed the earth, 
circumfused the air, and, seizing upon the fires of Muspelshiem, 
formed the sun. They then erected for themselves, in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, a glorious mansion, under the title of Asgard, 
or the court of the gods. Having thus prepared the earth, and con- 
structed an abode in the heavens, worthy of their own dignity, they 
proceeded to create the human species, calling the man Aske and the 
woman Emlg. These were liable, by their original constitution, to 
mortality ; but the valiant, and the valiant alone, were admitted, after 
death, into Valhalla, the palace of Odin, where they enjoyed peculiar 


—— 





* Sec our Second Series, vol. xxvi. p. 11. 
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happiness for a series of ages, whilst the cowardly, and those who 
died of lingering disease, were plunged into Nifheim, the northern 
hell, the seat of darkness and desolation. 

‘ This state of things, however, viz. the duration of the earth, 
the existence of the gods, and their places of future punishment and 
bliss, Valhalla and Niflheim, was ordained but for a season. After a 
long revolution of time, the spirits of fire, who, along with the giants, 
had always been at enmity with the gods, rush forth, headed by Sur- 
tur, followed by Lok, the evil principle of the Scandinavians, and 
accompanied by the most horrid monsters ; they consume, with de- 
vouring flames, the earth, the sun, and stars, destroy the gods in 
battle, and perish themselves in the general conflagration. On this 
great event the first Almighty Being, he who governs all things, 
again ya gt restores the conflicting elements to order, calls into 
being fresh agents, and a new earth, infinitely more perfect than the 
preceding, springs into light and beauty; here, for the good and 
virtuous, is prepared a scat of ineffable and eternal happiness, en- 
titled Gimle, or the palace of gold, and, in the utter extremity of 
the universe, remote from light and life, rises the mansion of ever- 
lasting misery, the receptacle of the wicked, named Nastrond, whose 
walls are composed of the carcases of serpents, and through whose 
gates pours poison in a thousand torrents. 

‘ From this broad outline, a general idea may be formed of the 
Gothic mythology, which is singular, perhaps, in attributing de- 
struction to the subordinate deities, and in preparing for mankind 
two heavens and two hells; of the former, the first consecrated to 
the valiaat, the second to the good; of the latter, one destined to 
the cowardly and diseased, the other to the wicked and profane. It 
is characteristic likewise of this religion, that, as understood by its 
more rational votaries, it preserves distinct and free, from all the mu- 
tations incident to matter, the first almighty essence, the cause of 
causes. ‘This was not the case, however, with the vulgar, who con- 
founded the great author of ail things with the first of his agents 
Odin. Of this formidable deity, whose attributes had such a power- 
ful influence over the minds of his worshippers, I shall now endea- 
your to give the most interesting particulars, preceding the account, 
however, by a short nomenclature of the family of Odin and his 
associates, or the gods and goddesses of the Edda. 

* Odin had by his wife Frea or Hertha, whom the northern sages 
worshipped as the goddess of fertility, and as allegorically sent- 
ing the earth, Thor, his first born, the most valiant of the » their 
cefender and avenger, and who presided over the atmosphere, and 
ruled ail its commotions. Balder, the secoad son of Odin, was the 
god of eloquence and splendour, and guided the steed of day. Niord, 
though not of the family of Odin, was the god of the sea, the Nep- 
tune of the Scandinavians. Frey, the son of Niord, presided over 
the seasons. ‘Tyr, the protector of champions and brave men, dis- 
pensed victory in the hour of battle. Brage was the god of poetry 
and music. "Heimdaller was the guardian of the bridge Bifrost, or 
the rain-bow, which connects heaven with earth. Hoder, a son of 
Odin, was a god, though blind, irresistibly strong, and his name was 
pronounced with terror. Vidar was the god of silence. Vile, the: 
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son of Odin and Rinda, the daughter of the sun, was the god of 
archery, and singularly intrepid in war. Ulller was the god of swift- 
ness, whose velocity was such, that no one doukd stand against him. 
Forsete, the last and twelfth god, independent of Odin, presided over 
controversies, and inhabited a palace in heaven called Giitner. 

‘ The same number of goddesses, with Hertha at their head, are 
noticed in the Edda. Second to Hertha was Saga. Eira was the 
goddess of medicine. Gefione of virginity. Tylla of dress and 
ornament. Freya of love. Lofna of reconciliation. Vara of fidelity. 
Snotra of learning. Vora of penetration, Lyna of safety. Synia 
was the portress of the palace of the goddesses. na the messenger 
of Freya. 

¢ Besides these deities, whose names and number sometimes vary, 
Lok, the evil principle and-calumniator of his associates, is frequently 
enumerated among the ‘gods. He generated three monsters, who 
were brought up among the giants, namely, the wolf Fenris, the 
serpent of Midgard, or the serpent which surrounds the earth, and 
Hela the queen of death. These, with the giants and the genii of 
fire, wage perpetual enmity against the divinities of Asgard. 

* As of many of these divinities, however, there is little worth re- 
cording, their agency being trifling, unaccommodated to the pur- 
poses of poetry, and unoperative as to society, I shall only select 
those whose attributes were characteristic of the people who adored 
them, and to whom were attached the most splendid and magnificent 
fables. 

* Odin, the chief divinity among the Scandinavians, was worship- 
ped as the god of war, and, in Se temple of Upsal, was re- 
presented holding a sword in his hand. The Edda describes him as 
a “ terrible and severe god; the father of slaughter; the god that 
carrieth desolation od fire; the active and roaring deity ; he who 
givéth victory and reviveth courage in the conflict.” 

* In Asgard, or the realm of the gods, the Olympus of the north, 
Odin had several palaces. In Gladheim, or the mansion of joy, 2 
large and magnificent hall, he administered justice, sitting on an ele- 
vated seat, surrounded by the twelve gods. Justice was also fre- 
quently dispensed by him and his brother deities under a large ash- 
tree, named Aydrasil. This enormous tree, whoée top reaches to the 
highest heaven, and whose branches cover the earth, has three roots, 
which diverge to an infinite distance from each other; under the firs 
root, which is in heaven, flows the hallowed stream of time-past, with 
whose sacred waters three virgins perpetually sprinkle the tree, and 
support the beauty of its foliage; their abode is for ever under the 
ash, and they dispense the date and destinies of man; their names are 
Urda the past, Werandi the present, and Skulda the future. Under 
the second, which extends to the land of the giants, is placed the 
spring of Mimer, the fountain of wisdom, and the divine liquor of 
Odin ; and beneath the ¢hird, which covers Niftheim or hell, and is the 
food of the monstrous serpent Nidhoger, flows the fountain Vergelner, 
the source of the infernal rivers. On this tree sits an eagle, whose 
piercing eyes discover all things, whilst a squirrel is incessantly oc- 
cupied in running along the branches, and gonveying news from every 
part of the universe. 
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© The principal city of Odin was Valascialf, built of the purest 
silver, ae here was established his throne, called Lidscialf, or the 
terror of nations, and from whence he beheld ail the regions of the 
earth. Onhis shoulders, whilst sitting on this throne, sate constantly 
two ravens, named Hugo and Mumm, who, being let loose every 
morning, flew throagh every province of the globe, and, returning 
at night, whispered in his ears whatever they had heard and scen, 
whence Odin is frequently termed the god of the ravens. 

* It was in Valhalla, however, one of his most superb palaces, he 
received the souls of those, who died contending on the field of bat- 
tle ; and every warrior, previous to the engagement, took a vow to 
send him the spirits of the slain, for whom, when dying sword in 
hand, the gates of Valhalla were ever open. To this deity prayers 
were offered for success in conflict, and sach was his enthusiasm for 
martial deeds, that he was supposed often personally, mounted on 
his sable steed Sleipner, a horse with eight feet, to mingle in the 
contest, to excite the ardour of the hero, to strike those destined 
to perish, and to speed the parting spirit to the halls of heaven. 

* The palace of Valhalla was in every respect adapted for the 
Elysium of the warrior; its very construction and its ornaments 
were warlike. ; 


§ Broken shafts of a a spear 
Emblazoning the roofs appear ; 
The domes with shields are cover’d o’er, 
And coats of mail surround the floor. 
Behold! Valhalla proudly shrouds 
Her towers in the ambient clouds : 
Five hundred portals the side, 
With forty more unfolding wide. 
Thro’ every gate in war array, 
With banners streaming to the day, 
Eight hundred warriors passage find, 
When for martial deeds inclin’d. 

Five hundred domes aspiring high, 

With forty others pietce the sky: 

There, gods in mazy lab’rinths roam— 

One portal leads to every dome. 


‘ In this magnificent dwelling the souls of the valiant enjoy the 
daily pleasure of arming sheutudeet, of ranging in order of battle, 
and of cutting each other to pieces; but when the hour of repast 
approaches, they hasten to the convivial board, and free from pain 
or wound or animosity, feed heartily on the flesh of the boar Serim. 
ner, who is daily renewed, and is amply sufficient for the most nu- 
merous party. With this food, esteemed as the highest delicacy, 
they drink to intoxication plentiful draughts of mead, which is de- 
livered to them by virgins named Valkiries in the skulls of their ene- 
mies, and who are likewise employed by Odin to select in battle 
those who are to perish. This mead or hydromel is the product of 
a goat called Heidruna, from whose paps every day flows into a vase 
a quantity sufficient to inebriate the company. In the Edda of 
Szmund the following lines are descriptive of the joys of Valhalla. 
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Their swords the Mono-heroes wield : 
And daily on each other bear 

The dread conflicting storm of war. 
Scarr’d in the fight, the chiefs divide, 
And home on stately stceds they ride ; 
Then with the gods in splendid halls, 
Drink oblivion to their brawls : 
Serimner’s flesh a feast affords, 

And concord reigns around their boards.— 
Heidruna, wildest of the train, 

That sport on hill or russet plain, 
Near Odin’s hall salacious breeds, 
And on the leaves of lerad feeds. 

His spacious horn shall fill the bow], 
That lifts to rapture Odin’s soul ; 
And ever drinking, ever dry— 

Still the copious stream supply. 


‘ Odin, however, is usually represented as sitting apart from the 
heroes, drinking wine instead of hydromel, and under no necessity 
of supporting himself by food.’ rp. 291. 


Dr. Drake professes to make a complete enumeration of the 
English versifiers, who have occasionally hymned the Scandina- 
vian divinities. He has, however, omitted Jerningham’s Rise 
and Progress of Scandinavian Poetry ; Johnstone’s Sagas; an 
ode contained in that imitation of Chatterton, published in the 
Monthly Magazine (vol. x. p. 656); Bichard’s Odin; and the 
recent excellent translations of Mr. Herbert. Perhaps it would 
have been expedient to have extended these notices to the conti- 
nental poets who have also sought a passport to immortality, by 
plucking the apples of Iduna. The chorus-dramas and odes of 
Klopstock ; the Death of Balder, by Ewald; the Northern 
Flowers, by Grater; and some newer efforts of the Danes, 
might have supplied various specimens of wild invention and 
vigorous diction. At page 354, Dr. Drake calls Balder the god 
of the sun, and the Apollo of Scandinavia. For this opinion 
the Runic sagas supply no authority. ‘The sun was a goddess 
among the Goths; and was to become the prey of the wolf 
Fenris. So in the cosmogony of the Edda (we employ the 
translation in the Monthly Magazine, vol. vi. p. 454.) 


* Ere the throat of Fenris yawa 
To ingorge the lamp of day, 
Shall the sun a daughter bear, 
Who, in spite of shower and sleet, 
Rides the road her mother rode.’ 


Dr. Drake has probably been betrayed into this position by a 
nete of Percy’s, in the Northern Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 73, where 
the bishop strives, and vainly strives, to identify the Celtic god 
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Belinus, who was the sun, with the Gothic god Balder, who 
was not. 

Original poems, and reviewals of the poetical works of 
Robert Herrick, of Joshua Sylvester, and of Michael Bruce, 
form the more prominent — of the other papers, whicl* 
display a mind comprehensively versed in British literature, and 
fondly susceptible of poetic gratification. 


SSS Ee P 


Art. VII.—TZhe Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London ; abridged. Vols. II. and UI. 4to. Small Paper, 41. 45. 
Large Paper, 7/. 45: Boards. C. and R. Baldwin. 1804. 


WE proceed to notice the continuation of this very important 
and valuable work, and perceive, with pleasure, that the vigi- 
lance of the editors, far from relaxing, seems to be augment- 
ed. To every paper attention is paid in proportion to its im- 
portance; and a few only of the most trifling articles are omit- 
ed. The notes, which connect the early philosophical attempts 
with science in its present state, though not numerous, are im- 
portant; and our curiosity has been greatly gratified byseeing thus, 
im their embryo, the first rudiments of many modern discoveries. 
From Dr. Hook we derive valuable hints; and perhaps the situ- 
ation of the authors may enable them to pursue his early disco- 
veries among the papers left in the possession of the Royal So- 
ciety. ‘The passages selected from his Lampas, where they have 
long lain unnoticed, by professor Robison, render us anxious 
for some additional information ; information which may yet 
exist among the papers which have not hitherto been examined. 

The biographical sketches in the first of these volumes are 
short, but satisfactory. In the second, we have peculiarly 
distinguished the lives of Horrox, Lewenhoeck, Kepler, Di- 
emerbroeck, Van Helmont, sir W. Petty, Paracelsus, De la 
Hire, Plott, Sanctorius, Cudworth, Kunkell, Pell, and Ber- 
nouilli. ‘There are some others of less importance. In general 
the accounts are very satisfactory, without the slightest inflation 
of style, or extravagant commendation, which so often disgust 
us in similar attempts. We shall select, as specimens, the lives 
of Horrox and Halley. ; 

* This splendid genius was born at Toxteth in Lancashire, about 
the year 1619. From a grammar school in the country, he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he spent some time in academical studies. He 
began at fourteen years of age to apply to the study of astronomy ; 
but from his want of books, and the moderate circumstances of his 
father, he could make but small progress in it. About three years 
after he formed an acquaintance with Mr. Wm. Crabtree, of Brough- 
ton near Manchester, who was also engaged in the same studies, and 
with whom a correspondence was carried on till his death. Thus en- 
couraged, young Horrox assumed new vigour, procured other booke 
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and instruments, and was pursuing his studies and observations witht 
great assiduity, when his progress was suddenly arrested by the hand 
of death, the 3d of Jan. 1640, in the 22d year of his age. 

* What we see of his writings, in the book noticed in this article, 
is sufficient to show how great a loss the world had by his death. 
He had just finished his “ Venus in Sole visa,” 1639, 2 little before. 
This was published in 1668, by Hevelius, as above noticed. His 
other posthumous works, or rather his imperfect papers, were pub- 
lished by Dr. Wallis, as stated in the article above, with some account. 
of his lite ; in which we find he first asserts and promotes the Kepla- 
rian astronomy against the hypothesis of Lansberg ; which he proves 
to be inconsistent with itself, and neither agreeing with theory nor 
observations. He vindicates Tycho Brahe from some objections made 
to his hypothesis, and gives a new theory of the moon ; to which are 
added the lunar numbers of Mr. Flamsteed. ‘There are also extracts 
from several letters between him and Mr. Crabtree, on various astro- 
nomical matters ; with a catalogue of astronomical observations. 

‘ There are two things particularly which will perpetuate the me- 
mory of this very extraordinary young man. The one is, that he 
was the first person that ever predicted or saw the planet Venus in 
the sun. Though he was not aware of the great use that was to be 
made of it, in discovering the parallax and distance of the sun and 
planets, yet he made from it many useful observations, corrections, 
and improvements in the theory of the motions of Venus. Secondly, 
his new theory of lunar motions ; which Newton himself made the 
ground-work of all his astronomy, relative to the moon ; and who al- 
ways spoke of our author as a genius of the first order.’? Vol. ii. 
Pp. 12. 





‘ Dr. Edmund Halley, a celebrated mathematician and astronomers 
as well as one of the most eminent and useful members of the Royal 
Society, was born in London, An. 1656, and educated at St. Paul’s 
Schoo! there ; from whence he was sent 1673 to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he chiefly applied himself to mathematics and astro- 
nomy, in which he soon distinguished himself in a remarkable man- 
ner, being only in his nineteenth year when he produced the above paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions, on the aphelia and eccentricity of the 
planets. He made a great number of accurate observations in astrono- 
my ; and the forming in that way an entire new catalogue of all the stars 
was a favourite object ; but finding that project already occupied by He- 
velius and Flamsteed, he formed the design of completing the scheme, 
by the addition of the stars about the south pole, which could not be 
seen by those astronomers in the latitude of Dantzic or Greenwich. 
For this purpose, he left the university before he had taken any de- 
grec, and sailed for the island of St. Helena in 1676, when he was 
only twenty years of age. Here, with great diligence he soon com- 
pleted his catalogue of those stars, with which he returned to En- 
giand the latter end of 1678, when the Royal Society immediately 
elected him one of their members, and the king (Charles 2d) gave. 
him a mandamus to the university of Oxford, for the degree of A. M. 
In 1679 he went to Dantzic, at the request of the Royal Society to 
endeavour to adjust a dispute between M. Hevelius and Mr. Hook, 
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concerning the preference between plain and telescopic sights in astro- 
nomical instruments ; from whenee he returned in about two months. 


‘ In 1680 he set out on a tour through France and Italy, to esta- 


blish a friendly communication among the astronomers of Europe. 
In Paris he completed his observations on the comet of that 
year, which he had before seen in England. returned to En- 
= in 1681, and married a lady, with whom he lived re for 

fty-five years after. In 1683 he published his “ Theory of the Va- 
siation of the Magnetical Compass ;” in which he supposes the whole 
globe of the earth to be one great magnet, having four magnetical 
poles or points of attraction, &c- The same year also he entered on 
a new method of finding the longitude, by an accurate observation of 
the moon’s motion. ta the beginning of 1684, contemplating Kep- 
ler’s laws of the periods and distanees of the planets, he concluded 
that the centripetal force nrust decrease in ion to the square 
of the distance reciprocally. He found himself however unable to 
make it out in any geometrical way ; and therefore, after applying 
in vain for assistanee to Mr. Hook and sir Christopher Wren, he re- 
paired to Cambridge to Mr. Newton, who fully supplied him with 
what he so ardently sought. But — having. now found an im- 
mense treasure in Newton, could not rest till he hod geundiied with the 
owner to enrich the public with it ;, and to this interview the world is in 
some measure indebted for the immortal Principia of Newton. That 
great work was published in #686 ; and Halley, who had the whole 
care of the impression, prefixed to it a discourse of his own, giving a 
general account of the astronomical part of the work; and also an ele- 
gant copy of verses in Latin. In 1687 he undertook to explain the 
season why the Mediterranean Sea never rises higher, though there is 
no visible discharge of the prodigious quantity of water that runs into 
it from nine large rivers, besides many small ones, and the constant set- 
ting in of the current at the mouth of the Straits; which he accounted 
for by the great quantity of waters raised from its surface by evapo- 
sation, which he showed by a calculation was fully adequate to the 
purpose. Hialley’s active and elevated mind next ranged through va- 
rious other fields of science ; hence resulted his. tracts on the con- 
struction of solid problems, or equations of the third and fourth 
powers, with a new method for the number and the limits of their 
roots ;, exact tables of the conjunctions of Venus. and Mercury, with 
their use in discovering the parallax and distance of the sun ; new ta- 
bles fer showing the values of annuities on lives, calculated from bills 
of mortality; the universal theorem for finding the foci of optic 
glasses. But it would be endless.to enumerate all his valuable discove- 
ries, then communicated to the Royal Socicty, and published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, of which for many years his pieces were 
the chief ornament and support, in all the sciences, astronomy, geo- 
metry, and algebra, optics and dioptrics, ballistics and artillery, spe- 
culative and experimental philosophy, natural history, antiquities, 
philology» and criticism ; all abounding with ideas-new, sin and 
v 

* In 169%, the Savilian professorship of astronomy at Oxford 
being vacant, Mr. Halley a died for that office, but without success : 
vefusing te deny or conceal his sceptical turn of mind, though his 
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own extraordinary merits were supported by the interest of Newton, 
he was rejected, and the office bestowed on Dr. Gregory. In 1698 
he procured from king William the appointment of captain of a ship, 
sent out for the express purpose of establishing his theory of the va- 
riation of the compass, which he had advanced in 1683. He made 
another voyage on the same design the year following, and returned 
to England in September 1700, with numerous observations ; from 
whence he soon after published his general chart, exhibiting at one 
view the variation of the compass in all these seas where the English 
navigators were acquainted. He was also soon after sent out again 
on a third voyage, to ascertain the course of the tides in every part 
of the British channel, of which, in 1702, he published a large chart. 
Soon after, at the request of the emperor of Germany, he made two 
journeys, to inspect the coasts of the Adriatic Sea, and to examine 
certain ports, which the emperor intended to construct or improve. 
He returned in 1703, when he was appointed to succeed Dr. Wallis 
as professor of geometry at Oxford, and was at the same time honour- 
ed with the degree of doctor of laws. Here he soon employed him- 
self in translating into Latin, from the Arabic, Apollonius’s Sec- 
tion of a Ratio, and in restoring the same author’s two last books on 
the Section of a Space, from the account given of them by Pappus ; 
which were published in 1706. He next prepared an edition of the 
whole works of Apollonius, and ventured to supply the whole eighth 
book of the Conics, the original of which was lost. To this he add- 
ed, Serenus on the Sections of the Cylinder and Cone, in Greek, 
with a Latin translation ; and published the whole in 1710. Besides 
these, the Miscellanea Curiosa, in three volumes octavo, had come 
out under his direction, in 1708, consisting chiefly of pieces of his 
own, extracted from the Philosophical Transactions. 

‘ In 1713, Dr. Halley succeeded sir Hans Sloane, in the office of 
secretary to the Royal Society ; which he resigned in 1721, having 
been appointed Astronomer Royal on the decease of Mr. Flamsteed in 
1719. And although he was now sixty-three or sixty-four years of 
age, yet here for the space of eighteen years he watched the. heavens 
with the closest attention, hardly ever missing an observation, and, 
without any assistant, performed the whole business of the observa- 
tory himself. 

* About 1737 he was seized with a paralytic disorder in onc of his 
hands. However, he still continued to come regularly once a week, 
to meet his friends in town on Thursdays, before the meeting of the 
Royal Socicty, at what is still calied Dr. Halley’s club. But his pa- 
ralytic disorder increasing, his strength gradually decreased, till he 
expired Jan. 14, 1742, in the eighty-sixth year of his age; and his 
corpse was interred in the church-yard of Lee, near Blackheath.— 
Beside the works before-mentioned, Dr. Halley’s principal publica- 
tions are, 1. Catalogus Steliarum Australium. 2. Tabule Astrono- 
mice. 3. The Astronomy of Comets. With a multitude of papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions, from volume xi to volume lx.’ Vol. 
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In this volume we find an abridgement of Dr. Hook’s collec 
tions, which fijl the vacancy between the volumes of the Trans- 
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actions, from the time of their being discoritinued, t6° that'6f 
their republication. They commence after the twelfth volurtie 
of the original, and extend, in the abridgement, from p. £73, 
to 551. ‘The seeond volume completes the thirteenth, of the 
original work. ‘The following note, on the cause of a newly 
observed irregularity in the measure of degrees of latitude, .15 
peculiarly important. It is a communication from Dr. Hut 


ton. Aiki 


* In all the measures of degrees,;in different latitudes, when com- 
pared with each other, irregularities have occurred, the -lengths:,.of 
any of them appearing to be either too great or too little, in respect 
of the others, and that by differences which have no uniformity or 
harmony among themselves. But-in the last measurement abovemen- 
tioned, I am told there is an aberration in the conclusions which runs 
in a pretty regular and uniform series, which will probably appear in 
a paper of major Mudge, which I have not yet seen, to be in the 
next volume of” the Philosophical Transactions, for this year 18038. 
Now those irregularities have usually and chiefly been ascribed to ‘er- 
rors in the terrestrial measures. But it is our opinion that the devia« 
tions principally arise from the celestial observations, wiz. the ob- 
served latitudes, resulting from the observed zenith distances of cer- 
tain stars. These zenith distances are probably all or most of them 
erroneous, in consequence of the deviations of the plumb line of the 
zenith sector; produced by the unequal attractions, on the plummet, 
of the inequalities in the adjacent parts of the earth’s surface, some- 
times in excess from hills, and sometimes in defect from valleys and 
seas. And this cause will very well account, not only for the usual 
irregularities, but particularly for that uniform deviation in major 
Mudge’s degrees, which are of this nature, that in going from south 
to north the terrestrial lengths of those degrees become successively 
shorter and shorter, from inning to end, instead of measuring 
longer and longer, as they ought to do, from the eblate spheroi 

figure of the earth. Now this aberration appears to be exactly what 
might be expected from the position of the part of the meridian here 
measured, which consists of dison three degrees, extending from 
Dunnose at the Isle of Wight, to the north-east corner of Yorkshire, 
near the mouth of the river Tees. Now by casting an eye on the 
map of England, or of Europe, we perceive the English channel on 
the south end of the line, ‘and the still farther exten northern sea 
at the northend. And these hollows will naturally occasion a de- 
fect of attraction on the plummet, the one on the south and the other 
on the north, according as it is near the one or the other of these de- 
pressions. Hence then, at Dunnose, or the south end of that meri- 
dian line, the plummet, or the lower end of the apparent; vertical line, 
will be drawn toward the north, while at the north end of the meri-. 
dian line it will have a deviation to'the south, and that in a more con- 
siderable degree than the former, on account of the more extensive 
depression of the northern ocean. In consequence the z@uith points 
of the plumb line will deviate the opposite way, viz. at the southern 
station the apparent zevith will be too far to the south, while at the 
northern station it must be directed too far to the north. Hence it 
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must happen that the celestial difference of latitude between these 

two stations, being the distance between those two apparent zeniths, 

will be greater than the true or terrestrial difference, by the sum of 
€ 


the said two deviations. From which it follows that, between those 
two stations, the celestial arcs appearing to be too large, the observed 
or celestial degrees will change ester than the terrestrial or measured 
degrees, or will have measures less than the truth, and that always 
more and more in defect, in receding from the south, and approach- 
ing to the north, on account of the greater defect of matter at this 
latter. Thus then we have a probable cause of the inverted order in 
the measures of the degrees. Hence also most other measured me- 
ridians will be erroneous, especially in the parts near seas, or near 

mountains. And that insular situations must be worst of any, 
having the plumb line deviating to the north at the south end of the 
land, to the south at the north end, to the east at the west side, and 
to the west at the east side; thus producing errors in all observed la- 
titudes and longitudes. But suffice it, at present, just to give the hint 
of a probable cause of such errors and aberrations.’ Vol ii. Pp. 198. 


In the third volume we particularly distinguish the lives of 
the reverend Edward Bernard, doctor David Gregory, Bonetus 
author of the Sepulecretum; doctors Croone, Drelincourt, and 
Charleton; Lemery, Bidloo; sir W. Molineux ; Confucius, sir 
Hans Sloane, Mr. Plukenet; doctor Robert Sibbald, and sir The- 
odore Mayerne. But, from this volume, no biographical infor- 
mation appears of sufficient importance to induce us to select 
any extract, 

As we appro-ch nearer our own times, the articles are pro- 
portionally more valuable; and the notes, which connect the 
former with the present state of science, more interesting. ‘The 
work is now no longer a publication of curiosity: it is impor- 
tant and useful. ‘The editors seem to have felt the force of an 
obsérvation we had occasion to make, viz. — that, though a pa- 
per may, in the present state of science, appear of little value, 
yet it is not an object of mere curiosity to see the progress of 
opinions on each subject, from the crudity of their first con- 
ception to the more scientific form of matured investigation. 
The principle is allowed in note 125 of the present volume. It 
is, perhaps, too great an honour to admit any thing to be owing 
to our remarks, or we should not have received, at the end of 
the third volume, an ostentatious display of obligation to the li- 
terary journal,’ for suggesting an improvement recommended in 
the frst volume of the present series of ovr Journal (p.214); viz. 
——a more scientific division of the table of contents. ‘The ad- 
vantages are obvious: but the suggestion is so very level to the 
commonest capacity, that, had the change been made without 
notice, we should have claimed no merit from it. We now first 
learn, from the editors, or publishers, that it is meritorious, and 
‘must, of course, arrogate to ourselves the praise. 
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Art. VID:—An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern 
Africa. In which is considered, the Importance of the Cape of: 
Good Hope to the different European Powers, at.a Naval and 
Military Station ; as a Point of Security to our Indian Tradé 
and Settlements during a War ; and as a territorial Acquisition 
and commercial Emporium in Time of Peace: with a statistica 
Sketch of the whole Colony ; compiled from authentic Documentte 
By Fohn Barrow, Esq. 9c. Vol. Hf. Illustrated with s 
Engravings, 4to. 1h 15s. Boards; Cadell dnd Davies. 
1804. 

WE examiried the first volume of this work at some lengthy 
in our Second Series, vols. xxxii. and xxxiii. ; nor have we hesi- 
tated in considering it as the most complete accourit of Souther 
Africa that we have yet seen. Dulness, policy, and vanity had 
hitherto contributed, in different ways, to distort the picture: 
Too acute not to perceive the defects of the country, too honest 
to exaggerate its advantages, without any inducement to depress 
or exalt its inhabitants, Mr. Barrow seems to have given a just 
description of that remote part of the globe, and to have dis« 
played, with impartiality, its merits and defects. Second vow 
lumes often hang heavy: frequently the offspring of the popu- 
larity of the first, they ‘drag a slow length along.’ Mr. Barrow’s 
chief object, in the present, is to offer a statistic view of the 
Cape; to consider, in different relations, its advantages; and to 
point out the utility of retaining it as a British possession. Little 
was said on this subject in his formes volumé, sincé, as diir au- 
thor observes, its advantages were supposed to be generally felt 
and acknowledged. But as it is resigned, and may be yet re- 

ined, these inquiries it may soon be proper to pursue: Sorhe 

arther account of the country is also added, from new excur- 
sions; and useful charts of several of its harbours are subjoined. 

The prefixed view of Cape Town may possess the merit of a 

resemblance; but, as an engraving, it is very indifferently exe~ 

cuted. Mr. Daniell’s drawings, we have reason to think, will 
give a more correct idea of that singular country, and its dif- 
ferent inhabitants. 

Many years since, in our review of Dr. Sparrman’s Travels in 
South Africa*, we pointed out the extent of this part of the 
continent to the east, with the advantages that might be derived 
from it, and the injuries likely to ensue from an inattention to 
this geographic fact. Our author’s chart, prefixed to the first 
volumé, fully established this circumstance; and the charts, in 
the present, of different bays on the south, will probably save 
many a distressed mariner. The work commences with some 
just observations on the importance of studying the disposition 
of the inhabitants of countries, and the advantages which our 


* See Crit. Rev. First Series, Vol. Ix. ps 322, 
F2 
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most rancorous enemies, the French, have derived from this me- 
thod. Generally, however, they have published some part of 
the knowledge they attained : they have seldom misled us, though 
the whole detail of truth has not always been communicated. 
M. Vaillant, alone, is accused of wilfully deceiving his readers from 
political motives. In the chart before published, we remarked 
some discordance between the longitudes there laid down, and 
the natrative. This the author notices, and apologises for. The 
cause was nct very different from one that has often produced 
similar effects, the distance between the narrator and the en- 
graver. In the first chapter of the present volume, Mr. Barrow 
explains the principles on which his map was constructed, 
points out the little errors that occur. in it, and confirms, by 
additional observations, its general accuracy. 

A military expedition to the Kaffer frontier leads our author 
again eastward. We need not enlarge on the little insurrections 
and disturbances of the rebel boors, but shall select.some pas- 
sages which illustrate the nature of the country. We must 
premise, that, while the extremity of Africa was supposed to be 
a projecting point, it was natural to conclude, that, as on the 
southern point of Asia, the mountains, trending south and 
north, projected by some bolder cliffs into the southern ocean, 
and thus formed a barrier that for ages had remained unpassed. 
‘This, however, is not the fact: the mountains, at this extremity 
of Africa, trend east and west, forming ridges, rising above 
each other, as the traveller proceeds northward ; while they in 
like manner rise progressively on the west. ‘he fertile land 
lies between the first line of terraces and the sea, and again 
between the contiguous ones. As the mountains seem to have 
been divided by some violent convulsion, apparently to have been 
cleft, the intervening valleys are named, by the Dutch, &éoofs. 
Again, as the terraces rise from the western coast, their more 
sloping sides are towards the east: the interchange of hill and 
valley is therefore, on the east, less distinguishable; and each is 
more fertile. ‘This will give a suflicient idea of the country, to 
explain some of its physical peculiarities. 


.* I have already expressed my doubts with regard to the Cape pe- 
ninsula having originally been separated from the continent of Africa, 
according to the general opinion of writers, who, drawing their con- 
clusions from a supposed retreat of the sea to prevail universally, have 
not given themselves the trouble to examine any further grounds for 
such a conjecture. The more I have attended to the isthmus that now 
unites them, the more I am persuaded that, instead of its having, in 


latter ages, been covered with the sea, the time is yet to come when» 


that event will take place. I have already observed, that the surface 


is from twenty to thirty feet above the level of high water mark; . 


that the sand upon it, except where it is drifted into ridges, is seldom 
three feet deep, and it résts upon sandstone or hard gravel, I can 
now add, that ridges of blue schistus and granite rocks appear on va- 
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rious parts of the surface so elevated. Admitting that the sandstone 
and the gravel, which is scarcely possible, were the fragments of thé 
mountains by which this plain is enclosed on two sides, yet neither 
the schistus nor the gramite could have been adventitious; these two 
materials must have been primeval, and they abound on the most ele- 
vated as well as on the lower parts of the isthmus; in situations that 
cannot be less than one hundred feet above the level of the sea. But 
if the sea has retreated one hundred feet, in its perpendicular height, 
the whole continent of Africa must have Leen an island at the time 
that the Cape promontory was an island. What changes may have 
taken place with regard to the canals and the inland parts of the isth- 
mus of Suez in the course of two or three thousand years it is not 
necessary to inquire, but the isthmus of Suez, so ling’ ago, wasa flat 
sandy isthmus, not much higher, nor lower, | in all probability, than 
at the present day. ; 

. © I shall now offer my reasons for supposing the sea to be gaining 
upon the land in Southern Africa, The plain that skirts the Lion’s 
Rump, and is washed by Table Bay and the sea, usually called the 
Green Point, is lower, much lower, than the isthmus, and must con- 
sequently, at the same time, have also been covered with the sea. 
Now there is not one single appearance,to denote that . such has ever 
been the case. The Lion’s Hill declines in a gentle and uninter- 
rupted line into the plain, an appearance which would not have takén 
place had it ever been beaten by the billows of the ocean. This is 
further obvious by attending to the side of the plain next to the wa- 
ter, where (the loose materials being swept ‘away by the violence’ of 
the surge) the rocky ridges of schistus and, in places, of granite; run 
like so many artificial piers, sometimes to the distance of a mile, into 
the sea. The whole shore of the peninsula is scolloped. out in the 
same manner, demonstrating an encroachment, rather than a retreat, 
of the ocean. The two ridges also of the isthmus that bound the 
two bays, one to the northward and the other to the southward, are 
the highest parts of its surface, and seem to have served the purpose 
= stopping the progress, rather than marking the retreat, of the sea.” 

ol. ii. P. 63. 


So far the author’s reasoning is decisive: and we think also, 
that l’Aguilla’s. bank, extending in a circle, beyond the whole 
of the southern coast to the 37th degree of south latitude, may 
have been once a part of the continent. 


‘ But the strong arguments advanced in favour of the Cape isth- 
mus having, at no great period of time, been covered with the sea, 
rests on the sea-shells that have been discovered in the sand that is 
accumulated on its surface. Such shells may exist, though I never saw: 
them except on the shores of the bays, but, as I have before observed, 
whole strata of these may be found buried in the sides of the Lion’s 
Hill, many hundred feet above the. level of the sea. These shells have 
not been brought into that situation by the waves of the ocean but 
by birds. There is scarcely a sheltered cavern in the sides of the, 
mountains, that rise immediately from the sea, where ving shell fish 
may not be found any day in the year. Crows even, and vultures, as 
well as aquatic birds, detach the shell-fish from the rocks, and mduné 
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with them in their beaks into the air; shells thus carried are said to 
be frequently found on the very summit even of the Table Mountain, 
In one cavern, as I have already observed, at the entrance of Mossel 
Bay, I disturbed some thousands of birds, and found as many thou- 
sands of living shell-fish scattered on the surface of a heap of shells 
that, for aught I know, would have filled as many thousand waggons. 
The presence of shells therefore, in my opinion, is no argument for 
the presence of the sea.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 66. 


We have noticed this fact, as, in many respects, curious, 
since it tends to account for the appearance of shells, in places 
to. which the sea has never had access. We mean not to rest 
on it securely, till further inquiry have added to its force, but 
to leave it floating in the mind of the geologist. 

Our author seems to think that this southern part of Africa 
is of an era prior to the other continents. His arguments, how- 
ever, do not show an intimate acquaintance with physical geo- 
graphy; for the facts recorded may be cbserved in many other 
countries, which have no peculiar claim to high antiquity. The 

reat difficulty seems to arise from the rapidity and the short 
dies of the floods of the torrents, as well as from the want 
of great rivers. We shall not engage in an examination of our 
author’s theory, which is not very clearly explained, but only 
yemark that the face of the country, which we have just de- 
scribed, will explain the phenomena. It is now agreed, that 
springs do not arise from rains, but from clouds condensed by 
the mountains. The sudden and violent rains excite rapid 
torrents, of a proportionally short duration; but the rivers, pro- 
duced by condensed clouds, would scarcely find their way 
to the ccedn, unless their height could overtop the mountains, 
They wander consequently between the hills, till they find some 
minute opening to the south, through which they pour streams 
greatly diminished by the absorption of the dry earth. The wa- 
ters, however, are not lost: they percolate between the surface and 
the granitic substratum, Prawnt f rn near the shore, springs of 
excellent water, at no great depth. Some rivers find their way 
to the east ; but, on the west, scarcely a rivulet can be found; an 
argument successfully employed to disprove the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa from the western coast; so generally is the fact 
allowed. We have here spoken of the larger rivers: those 
which really fall in numerous streams into the southern ocean, 
arise chiefly from the first range of hills, 

From Mossel to Plettenberg’s, and almost to Algoa Bay, the 
country is one vast forest of the finest trees. The fersiliey of 
this spot is owing to the profusion of the percolating water 
which bursts out in numerous rills; but all these bays are exposed 
to the south-east winds, the prevailing ones of winter. The 
harbour is safe in summer, An arm of the sea, however, the 


Knysna, about eighteen miles to the west of Plettenberg’s Bay, 
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may become an important station. The entratice is not more 
than half a mile wide, and the depth of water, from four fo threé 
fathoms, in the mid channel ; a depth sufficient for vessels of 500 
tons, though even larger may be built there, and sent out light 
without a cargo. The extent of the forest is said to be 250 miles, 
and the breadth of the vale, from the sea to the hills, from ten 
to twenty miles, containing many fertile plains, and probably 
capable of supplying corn sufficient for the whole colony. 

Iron ore is not uncommon in this part of Africa: but coals 
for smelting it do not exist; and even the immense woods, which 
we have mentioned, would be soon exhausted by the operations 
necessary for malleable iron, Capo ney of the impropriety 
of consuming fuel, where the supply is furnished so slowly, 
Masses of native iron are occasionally found; and one, on the 
Table Mountain, has a broad extremity not unlike the flook of an 
anchor. From this fact our author engages in some speculations 
respecting the period when the sea might have covered this spot: 
but we have now reason to suppose it may have another and 
very different origin. 

‘The inhabitants of this extreme verge of the African cone 
tinent have been greatly misrepresented. ‘The Dutchman, 
though careful, plodding, and industrious in Europe, is, at a di- 
stance from his own home, a monster of sensuality and cruelty, 
His indolence is unconquerable ; his gluttony unsatisfied ; and 
humanity never stands in the way of his passion or his revenge, 
Such at least is the picture now before us; and we have no rea- 
son to think it overcharged. 


‘ It is no easy matter to convey, by any description, an adequate 
idea of the condition of the peasantry of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
so inconceivably different is it from that of the same class in Europe, 
or indeed in any other part of the world. The farmers in the back 
settlements of North America are enabled, by hard labour, to raise a 
superfluity of provisions beyond their own consumption, chiefly, how- 
ever, in the article of grain; of animal food they have no redundancy. 
The peasantry of Europe labour six days in the week, the greater 
part of whom can barely earn a scanty subsistence for themselves and 
their families. But a boor of the Cape neither knows the corroding 

ain of an empty stomach, nor hears his children cry for a morsel of 
endl -oal meat I ought to say, for bread they rarely taste. A tra 
yeller, on entering their miserable hovels, needs never despair of find- 
ing their tenants unprovided. Salted beef, or flesh of the Lnger kinds 
of game, he will generally find hanging in the chimney, and it is an 
equal chance that the whole or greater part of a slaughtered sheep 
should be suspended from the roof. A Cape boor never works, 
Every day throughout the whole ee is to him a holiday, The 
greatest exertion he ever makes, and which has pleasure for its object 
as well as profit, is the killing of game. Nor is the exercise he takes 
on such occasions to be measured by the activity, energy, or the fa- 
tigue that an European sportsman must sometimes undergo. A Dutch 
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boor, in the first instance, never traverses the heath on foot, but gene- 
rally fires from the saddle. He considers the labour even of carrying 
his musquet to be too fatiguing, and, therefore, has a Hottentot boy 
trained to ride or to run after him as his armour-bearer, an office not 
likely in this country ever to be productive of rank or emolument. 

‘ Such, however, are the mistaken notions imbibed by listening to 
persons who are really ignorant, or interested to mislead, that the 
peasantry of the Cape have been represented as a poor and distressed 
people, overwhelmed with debt, burdened with taxes, and oppressed 
by the government ina variety of ways. How far such statements 
are founded in truth, will best be shewn in our statistical sketch of 
the settlement. In the mean time I shall just observe, as a position 
to be proved hereafter, that the peasantry of the Cape are better fed, 
more indolent, more ignoraat, and more brutal, than any set of men, 
bearing the reputation of being civilised, upon the face of the whole 
earth.’ Vol. ii. P.78. 


It is not only an unpleasing view of human nature, that we 
are compelled thus to contemplate; but the country, which af- 
forded food and supplies for numerous families, is now devoured 
by one fierce untameable animal. — Like the tiger in the desert, 
he drives the other animals from his haunts, and makes a com- 
parative solitude of an area of several miles. 

Algoa Bay was, for a time, a military station ; and the farmers 
around found considerable advantages from thus easily dispos- 
ing of their property; and the activity of the officers and sol- 
diers planted numerous gardens. ‘The whole country, within a 
moderate distance, partook of their attention; and the settler 
soon perceived a very beneficial change in his circumstances and 
situation. ‘The Hottentot also shared in the advantages of the 
alteration produced by British influence. , 

Among the many errors and prejudices, removed by a more 
attentive and impartial examination of persons able to distin- 
guish, and superior to an interested perversion of the truth, we 
may reckon what is now ascertained of the character of the 
Hottentots. It is within a short period, that an attempt to form 
a regiment of this race was treated with the severest ridicule. 
We now find, that, as soldiers, they are ‘an ordezly, tractable, 
and faithful body of men, ready on all occasions to obey the or- 
ders of their officers with cheerfulness and alacrity.’ During 
three years’ service, they continued to deserve the same charac- 
ter: one man only deserted; and this was occasioned by cir- 
cumstances of a peculiar nature. 


‘ A Hottentot is capable of strong attachments; with a readiness 
to acknowledge, he possesses the mind to feel, the force of a benevo- 
lent action. I never found that any little act of kindness or attention 
was thrown away upon a Hottentot; but, on the contrary, I have 
frequently had occasion to remark the joy that sparkled on his coun- 
tenance, whenever an opportunity occurred to enable him to discharge 
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his debt of gratitude. I give full credit to all:that Monsieur Le Vail- 
lant has said with regard to the fidelity and attachment he experienced 
from this race of men; of whom the natural character and: disposition 
seem to approach nearer to those of the Hindiis than of any.other na- 
tion.’ Vol. ii. e..108. A 


_ The Dutch boors, however, prefer the Malay slaves to the 
mild, the faithful, and attentive Hottentots: they seem to dread 
a day of horrible retribution; anc may they soon meet it! —_, 

The Kaffers have been equally misrepresented. Our author’s 
description of this race is very advantageous: the’ passage is 
long, but too interesting to be curtailed. Congo, a Kaffer chief, 
had been driven, in consequence of a domestic Sent froin the more 
eastern regions, and encroached on the Dutch territory. With 
a manly confidence, he approached the little force with Mr. 
Barrow, attended by only thirty of his own people. 


* On being told how necessary it was, for the sake of preserving 
tranquillity, that he should quit his present station among the boors, 
he replied, with great firmness, that the ground he then stood upon 
was his own by inheritance, for that his father had been cheated out 
of it by a Dutch Landrost of Graef Reynet ; that, however, being 
desirous of remaining in friendship with the English, he would remove 
eastward in the course of three days; but that it was impossible. for 
him to cross the Great Fish River, as there was a deadly hatred, or, 
as he expressed it, there was blood between Gaika and himself ; and that 
Gaika was then much too powerful for him. 

‘ The decided tone in which he spoke, at the head of his small 
party, when surrounded by British troeps; his prepossessing coun- 
tenance, and tall muscular figure, could not fail to excite a strong in- 
terest in his favour. An open and manly deportment, free from su- 
spicion, fear, or embarrassment, seems to characterize the Kaffer 
chiefs. Though extremely good-humoured, benevolent, and hospita~ 
ble, they are neither so phant nor so passive as the Hottentot. The 
poorer sort are sometimes led to seek for service athong the boors, 
and engage themselves for so many moons in consideratioa of so maay 
head of cattle; and they never suffer themselves to be duped out of 
their hire like the easy Hottentots. The conversation with Congo 
ended by recommending him to withdraw his people and their cattle 
from the banks of the Sunday River, to which he gave a kind of re- 
luctant assent. 

‘ The whole of the party that accompanied this chief were tall, 
upright, and well made men; affording a clear proof that animal food 
is by no means necessary to promote the growth of the poe om 
cies, or to add strength of fibre to the muscular parts of the y3 
on the contrary, reasoning from the general make and stature of t 
Dutch boors, who gorge themselves with animal food floating in fat, 
from morning till night, one would be apt to conclude, that_so far 
from being necessary, it is not even conducive to strength of muscle ; 
but that its only tendency was to produce a laxity of the fibres, a 
sluggish habit of body, and extreme corpulency; for the Dutch 
boors, though of a monstrous size, possess neither strength ner acs 
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tivity. Perhaps, indeed, these two qualities may be considered as 
correlatives, and that the defect of the former may be more owing to 
a want of the latter than to the nature of their food. Those, perhaps; 
who have been accustomed to observe the peasantry on the north- 
west coast of Ireland, a tall, strong, and brawny race of men, sub- 
sisting on butter-milk and potatoes, will think it unnecessary to pro- 
duce the Kaffers as instances of the above remark; it may serve, how- 
ever, to shew that difference of climate has no power to alter the ge- 
nera! principle, and that the same cause produces the same effect in 
the northern parts of Europe and in the southera comer of Africa.’ 
Vol. ii, P. 112. 


Their society appears to be formed with regularity ; their 
dwellings convenient; their food almost exclusively vegetable, 
consisting chiefly of seeds and various roots, mixed alone with 
the partly animalised fluid milk, which they employ, like some 
of the northern nations on this side of the globe, in a curdled 


state. 


* T observed in the former volume, that the Kaffers were not the 
aborigines of the southern angle of Africa; that they might, perhaps, 
derive their origin from some of those wanderiig tribes of Arabs 
known by the name of Bedvins. I am more than ever convinced 
they are of Arabic origin. Their pastoral habits and manners, their 
kind and friendly reception to strangers, their tent-shaped houses, the 
remains of Islamism discoverable in one of its strongest features, the 
circumcision of male children, universally practised among the Kaffer 
hordes, all denote their affinity to the Beduin tribes. Their counte- 
nance also is Arabic; the colour only differs, which in some tribes 
varies from deep bronze to jet black, but most generally the latter is 
the prevailing colour. Nor can I suppose they owe this colour to 
their connection with those blacks which are usually called Negroes, 
as they have no resemblance, in any part of the body, to the peculiar 
confarmation of this race of human beings. To the Ethiopians, or 
Abyssinians they have a much closer resemblance.’ Vol. ii. p. 117. 


The line of separation of the negroes from the Kaffers has 
been stated differently. Colonel Gordon thought that from 
Cape Negro on the western coast, to Cape Corientes on the 
east, 2 line passing obliqucly across the continent, from about. 
Jatitude 17° to 23° south, formed the boundary of each nation. 
But this line is not the northern boundary of the Portuguese 
settlements on the west; and, on the east, we find the Mo- 
zambique negroes. ‘To the southward of the Portuguese settle- 
ment on the river De la Goa, the inhabitants are Kaffers; and 
this race does not extend beyond Mozambique and Soffala cn 
the east. 

Canine madness and the small pox are not found among the 
Kaffers ; and the latter, when introduced, is soon lost: its deadly 
poison seems in a short time ta become harmless. This latter 
disease could not, in Mr. Barrow’s opinion, have been a native 
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of Arabia; since the Arabs of the middle ages were the carriers 
of the eastern, and conquerors of the western world; and the 
disease would have been known; long before its present appear- 
ance. It was more probably, he thinks, an endemic of /Ethio- 
pia; a country which had little connexion with its neighbours, 
and dmong whom it was of course long confined. Mr. Barrow, 
however, is not aware that Aithiopia was intimately connected 
with Egypt, and that the latter, though sometimes the conqueror 
of the former, was more frequently inferior in their various con- 
tests. ‘To whichever side the superiority is to be ascribed, the 
connexion is sufficiently proved ; and the disease, if endemic in 
Ethiopia, must have been sooner known. 

Mr. Barrow confirms his former observation, that, in propor- 
tion to the elevation of the country, or rather its distance from 
the coast, men and other animals are of a larger bulk. The hu- 
man race was here found both considerably enlarged in bulk, 
and of a loftier height. ‘The great Fish river was, at this pe- 
riod of our author’s visit, very low; and the hippopotami had 
migrated; for they certainly proceed many miles from their 
occasional habitation, in search of fresh water. The name of 
sea-cow is therefore as improper, as that of sea-horse. 


¢ With the natural history and habits of this extraordinary amphi- 
bious animal (if I may be allowed to call it so), we are very imperfectly 
acquainted; nor have I seen any figure that conveys an accurate re- 
resentation of its character, shape, and magnitude, except in a draw- 
ing made from nature by Mr. Daniell, from which a print will appear 
in his intended publication. Nor do I know of any good figure of 
the African rhinoceros, which is altogether different from that of In- 
dia covered with its hide of mail. The skin of the twoshorned thi- 
noceros is comparatively smooth, and has none of the folds so re- 
markable in that of the one-horned species; but it is so thick that 
the Dutch boors cut out of it their t — or horse-rods, 
which, if well prepared, are better than those of the hippopotamus, 
and cmsieanelon ain. The head of this animal is very remarkable. 
Not only the horns sit upon the nose, but the eyes also are placed in 
it, being directly under the root of the larger horn; and they are so 
minute, that one would suppose them of httle use to so huge a crea. 
ture. But nature, always provident, has remedied this seeming in- 
convenience by placing them in projecting sockets, in which they 
turn in all directions like those of the little cameleon. Had the eye 
been placed in the usual part of the face, just below the nie 
forehead, which is very large, the visual rays would have em a 
only about 180 degrees, or half of the horizon; whereas, in theif 
present position, they have a much greater scope, being able, I should 
suppose, without any motion of the head, to sweep from 260 to 270 
degrees. Of two varieties of this animal Mr. Daniell has made excel- 
Jent drawings, in one of which the upper horn is almost as large as 
the lower, and is pointed towards it,” VoLii. », 125. 


Of the other natural productions of this fertile district, or ra- 
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ther of those districts that are fertile, we need not offer any ad- 
ditional account. The Floras of the botanist are filled with their 
treasures; the green and hot-house adorned with the splendour of 
their flowers, or perfumed with their odours. The heaths, the 
jasmins, the stapeliz, strelitziz, and protez, are sufliciently known. 
The plumage of its beautiful birds has been fully displayed by 
Vaillant; in which department alone he is judicious and faithful, 
attentive and instructive. The noble antelope, called the harte- 
beest, fills its forests; and the bush-deer, with their spotted 
haunches, whose cry resembles the barking of a dog, at once 
adorn and enliven them. ‘The elegant blue antelope has again 
appeared, again to be driven to the mountains, or its race to be 
exterminated. 

The political situation of the colony must now be interesting. 
The larger proportion of its inhabitants are not Hollanders, but 
disbanded. soldiers from many parts of Germany. ‘They hang 
but loosely on the parent country, and are indifferent to its fate. 
If we can credit our author’s representation, there.are few of the 
inhabitants of this extreme part of Africa, who would not will- 
ingly admit of English supremacy. 

Mr. Barrow’s very interesting statistical views of this colony, 
pointing out its importance as a military and naval station, in a 
commercial light, and as a depot for the southern whale fishery, 
faust be reserved for another article. ‘The topographic descrip- 
tion, and statistic sketch of the Cape, will also then claim some 
share of our attention: these constitute the last chapter of the 


work. 








Art. [X.—Euclidis Elementorum Libri priores XII. Ex Come 
‘mandini et Gregorit Versionibus Latinis. In Usum Fuventutis 
academice. Edidit, pluribus in Locis auxit, et in depravatis 
emencavit Samuel Episcopus Roffensis. 8vo. 95s. 6d. Boards. 


Payne et Mackinlay. t802. 


Art. X.—Euclidis Datornm Liber cum Additamento, necnon 
Tractatus alii ad Geometriam pertinentes. In Usum Fuventutis 
academice. Curavit et edidit Samuel Episcopus Asaphensis. 
8v0. 7s. Boards. Payne et Mackinlay. 1803. 


WERE we called upon to enumerate the various editions of 
Euclid which have been published in this country, between the 
year '570, when Billingsley’s Euclid was published, ‘ with a 
verie fruitfull preface by Mr. John Dee’ dated from ‘ my poore- 
house at Mortlake,’ to the present time, in which we are pre- 
schted with the first twelve books from the episcopal palace at 
Bromley, we should find it no easy task. ‘To select from these 
such editions as are most deserving of a place in the library‘of 
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a student, would be far less dificult: but to determine whether 
the volumes now before us have any peculiar clzims to such 
distinction, is an affair of less labour r fhe either; and to this our 
attention is at the present time to be directed. 

Dr. Horsley, in this edition of the Elements, has followed, 
with trifling variations, the text of Commandine in the first six, 
the eleventh, and twelfth books; in the four intermediate books, 
he has adopted the translation of Dr. Gregory, as given in the 
Oxford complete edition of Euclid in 1703. The alterations. 
and emendations made by the learned bishop are neither very 
numerous nor very important: but the volume is throughout 
printed with tolerable neatness and accuracy, and may there- 
fore, if on no other account, be acceptable to such as wish for 
a handsome modern Latin edition of this part of the Elements. 
We are, we acknowledge, at some loss to ascertain what mo- 
tives induced his lordship to publish twelye books, and only 
twelve, of the Elements. He seems to consider the first six, 
with the eleventh and twelfth, as not laying a sufficiently 
extended basis for the young mathematician to erect his future 
structure upon. Yet the chief, if not the only benefit that can 
accrue from the perusal of the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
books, is that of being made acquainted with the method 
adopted by so exquisite a logician and geometer, in investi- 
gating the nature of a branch of science then imperfectly un- 
derstood: we afirm, without hesitation, that so far from their 
being well fitted to assist the student in demonstrating many of 
the rules of arithmetic, they would rather tend to impede his 
progress in this respect; and the reason is obvious;—for it is 
not to be expected that the Greeks, with their imperfect nu- 
meral characters, should possess any modes of unfolding the 
properties of numbers but what are decidedly inferior to those 
which naturally arise out of the arithmetical notation, blended 
with the analytical compendiums of language, now prevalent 
among Europeans. If this statement be correct (and we have 
little fear of its being controverted), it would be best either to 
publish the fifteen books complete, as a system of geometry 
which every professed mathematician ought to possess; or, om ; 
the other hand, when the work (as in the present case) is in-. 
tended for young students, to publish only the first six with the 
eleventh and twelfth. Indeed, we must be free to aflirm, that, 
if among mathematicians on the continent the geometrical me- 
thod is too frequently discarded, it is no less true that among 
us there is a kind of superstitious veneration for ;the Elements 
of Euclid., We acknowledge that these Elements demand as 
great a portion of esteem, foe their orderly arrangement, their 
accuracy, and their intrinsic value, as any of the works of an- 
tiquity which have been transmitted to the present times: bur 
it does not follow, as a necessary consequence, that they.are 
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nnow better fitted than any othcrs for the purposes of instrac~ 
tion. Let it be considered, that, when these Elernents were 
composed, the whole of mathematical knowledge extended but 
a little way beyond the precincts of pure geometry; whereas, 
in these times, the principles of geometry merely form a foun- 
dation for a vast and extensive edifice, comprising within its 
boundaries much science of which the ancients had no concep- 
tion: so that the time, employed by a student in learning a 
great portion of Euclid, must be stolen from that which ought 
to be devoted to the study and application of the modern analy- 
sis. In addition to this, let it be recollected, that, though these 
Elements are very comprehensive, they do not contain several 
propositions of great use, which may be found in other systems 
of half their size; and that some parts, and especially the theory 
of parallel lines and the doctrine_of proportion, are discussed in 
et» a manner as is not, in all respects, satisfactory to the 
leatned, while they throw obstacles in the way of the student 
which are extremely embarrassing. On these accounts, al- 
though we would by no means advise that the Elements of Eu- 
clid should be completely sct aside, we must strongly protest 
against their being put into the hands of students, to the exclu- 
sion of some of the more concise works of geometry, at the en- 
trance upon their mathematical course. 

But, to return to the edition of our learned prelate. The al- 
terations, as before observed, are slight. ‘The first we noticed, 
relates to the theory of parallel lines; a doctrine in which, it is 
pretty well known, that even that profound geometer Dr. Sim- 
son erred, by assuming, in the fifth proposition of his note re- 
lative to the twelfth axiom, a particular case of what the whole 
was intended to establish. The present editor hag fallen into a 
similar mistake, in endeavouring to demonstrate the same axiom : 
his process of reasoning takes for granted another axiom, and 
implies a new definition—that of lines inclined to each other ; 
os after all, this attempt at a proof is nothing else than a pe- 
titto principii. 

In the second book, nothing remarkable occurs. In the third 
book, the usual definition, that * equal circles are those which 
have equal diameters,’ is given as an axiom: this is surely an 
alteration for the worse; the thing asserted as a proposition is 
capable of proof by juxtaposition of parts, and, if altered at all 
from Euclid, should manifestly have been placed among the 


propositions. In this book, however, there are some judicious 
alterations in the diagrams and proofs, which will render them 
less perplexing to the learner: and some useful corollaries are 
extracted from Clavius. The fourth book would have admitted 
of an alteration or two, which we sought in vain in this edition. 
The tenth ——- as enunciated and constructed here, is 
not properly limited : nor is its application to the construction 
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of the subsequent problem so practical and sintple as it might 
be readily made, by proposing, instead of the tenth proposition, 
the following: ‘ ‘To inscribe an isosceles triangle ix a given 
circle, that shall have each of the angles at-its base, double the 
angle at its vertex.’ To this enunciation the construction and 
proof may be very easily accommodated. 

In the fifth book, to which the language in the bishop’s pre- 
face induced us to turn with eagerness, we find no material im- 
provement. ‘The order of the definitions is rather varied, and 
some remarks are added upon the definition of greater and less 
ratio; respecting which we make no observations, as we have 
neither room nor inclination to enter into the dispute whether 
ratio ought or ought not to be considered as quantity. ‘The 
third and twenty-fourth propositions of the sixth book have 
here undergone advantageous alterations: but we were rather 
suprised not té find at the end of this book some of the useful 
additions of Simson and Stone. It is true, these two geometers 
were North Britons; and perhaps the bishop may conceive it 
would be derogatory to the character of a dignified epi ian 
to borrow any thing from the works of presbyterian mathema~ 
ticians. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth books contain nothing of im- 
portance to call for remarks: but the remaining three are in a 
few places altered and amended. All together, this edition of 
the Elements does not demand either censure or praise strongly 
marked: we do not think it superior to several which are com- 
monly circulated, nor perhaps should we be justified in saying 
it was inferior to any, except Simson’s and Ingram’s. 

We now pass on to the second volume, on which there will 
be no occasion to dwell long. It contains Euclid’s Data, with 
an additional book of data by the editor; select geometrical 
problems; a book on the properties of the sphere, taken chiefly 
from Theodosius; Archimedes on the dimensions of the circle, 
with the commentary of Eutocius; a tract on the sieve of Era- 
tosthenes, and its use in finding prime numbers; another tract 
on prime and composite numbers ; and last'y Dr. Keill’s disser- 
tation on logarithms, with notes and an appendix by the editor. 
With respect to the Data, we think the bishop would have done 
a-more essential service to students, had he abridged Euclid’s 
piece, rather than added a fresh book: it would be no difficult 
task to fill a whole volume with new data; but, after the 
first forty or fifty propositions, we should estimate the value 
of the remainder in the inverse ratio of their number. Most of 
the select problems are from Newton’s Universal Arithmetic : 
the solutions are by the editor, and furnish favourable speci- 
mens of his precision and skill as a geometer. The book on 
spherics is quite elementary, and contains nothing but what is 

pretty well known. Archimedes’s disquisition on the dimen- 
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sions of the circle will always be read with. pleasure by the ma 
thematician: but we must be permitted to think that the placing 
it in this volume, in company. with Eutocius’s tedious commen-~ 
tary, is completely useless; especially as the bishop’s third vo- 
lume [noticed in our Review for June, 1801] contains the ex- 
planation of a method of finding the circle’s circumference, far 
better adapted to the comprehension of students. 

The tract on the sieve of Eratosthenes furnishes some cu- 
tious, but not very useful, information. It may not perhaps be 
recollected by all our readers, that what is now known by the 
name of Eratosthenes’s sieve, was a method invented by that ma- 
thematician for finding prime numbers. In the series of even 
numbers, feo is manifestly the only prime: to discover the rest, 
which must be sought among the odd numbers, Eratosthenes 
wrote on a board, or a paper stretched tight, the series of odd 
numbers; and then under every third, fifth, seventh, &c: ‘of 
these numbers he made a hole in the board or paper, thus form- 
ing a kind of sieve, through the holes of which he supposed all 
the numbers to fall except the primes, which he made to remain 
upon the sieve. ‘The method was certainly ingenious; but our 
author estimates its value far too highly. Of what use, we 
would ask, is this sieve in determining whether any very large 
number proposed at random be a prime number? The addi- 
tional tract, by the bishep, on prime and composite numbers, 
exhibits some well-arranged and useful propositions: but the 
sober gravity of our critical bench was strangely disturbed, when, 
after weighing the individual merit of each proposition, we had 
to encounter, at p.109, a long table of aliquot parts of a pound 
sterling! ‘This reminded some of our quorum, of the tables of 
weights and measures towards the end of Waddington’s Naviga- 
tion, and of the reply made by that author when he was asked 
how he came to insert then—‘ WAy, the press waited, and so— 
and so, Mr. Waddington, you might as well have introduced 
three or four pages trom honest John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro-’ 
gress. ‘ Simili modo,’ says the bishop, ‘ partes aliquot librz 
ponderalis inveniantur.’ And really it is to be regretted that 
the table of the aliquot parts of the avoirdupois pound, at least, 
was not inserted: in conjunction with the table already given, 
it might have materially assisted the Oxonians in adjusting ac- 
compts with their college butlers. 

Dr. Keill’s dissertation on logarithms, with some useful notes 
by the editor, conclude the volume. And the two volumes now’ 
examined, together with the third volume (the first in the order 
of publicution), we believe, complete the bishop’s undertaking. 
The whole tends more, in our opinion, to show his lordship’s 
talents, than his judgement, as an author on: the rudiments 
of mathematics. ‘That which is useful, and that which is 
useless, in these volumes, may be divided into nearly cqual 
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ions. ‘The tutor who would make use of this course, must’ 
off many superfluous branches, and en on the stock 

several which the bishop has disregarded. It is truly extraor~ 
dinary that Dr. Horsley should not give the student any direc 
tions whatever with regard to the doctrine of fluxions, and 
other parts of the modern analysis: besides the substance of | 
his awn three volumes, he advises the learner to study Maclau- © 
fin’s Algebra, some treatises of plane and Mercator’s sailing, 

arid the elements of conic sections. ‘ From this period,’ says he, 

* we leave the student to his own taste and genius ;’ so that, in 

the opinion of an English editor of the Complete Works of New- 

ton, it seems a mattér of trifling importance, whether a young 

mathematician learn the principles of fluxions at all, or learn 

them: ¢erroneously ! 


Art. XI.—7Z. - of Troy and its Vicinity, illustrated and 
explained by Drawings and Descriptions ; dedicated, by Permisa 
sion, to her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire. By William Gell, 
Esq. M. A. Sc. Folie. 10/.10s. Boards. Longman and 
Rees. 1804. 


THE controversy excited by the scepticism of Mr. Bryant, 
arid the events of war, which led so many of our countrymen 
to the East, have equally contributed to illustrate the scene of 
Homer’s immortal poem. It is singular, however, that any con- 
troversy could have arisen on the subject. The descriptions of 
Homer are not gerieral, vague, or inconsistent. In his come 
prehensive mind there was a plan ; and events are appropriated 
to a given spot. A plain shore is described ; two rivers of un- 
equal magnitude and rapidity; a city well fortified; an acro- 

isin a more elevated situation; warm springs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river. The plain is said to lie between two 
promontories, at the entrance of the Hellespont. It is never- 
theless extraordinary, that Demetrius, a native of the Troad, 
so much nearer the event, should have spoken with hesitation 
respecting the situation of the city, and, from his doubts and 
misconceptions, should have sanctioned the incredulity of others. 
If our author be credited (and he seems to us highly worthy of 
credit), the whole is clear and appropriate: the events accord 
with the scene, with some inconsiderable, and — changes 
froin a series of ages. We see on every side the country which 
Homer saw in hig mind’s eye, and which he must at some period 
have‘stnsibly surveyed. As we have formerly shown also, he 
ight well have conversed with those who bad seen Ulysses and 
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some. of the surviving heroes of his epic. -In this work we realise 
the scenes which have so often animated us in the page of 


Homer, 


parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis 
' « Petgama, et arentem, Xanthi cognomine, rivum, . 
Scwaque...... limina porte. * 


“The ZEgexan Sea, studded with the numerous islands of 
Greece, trends northward from the Mediterranean, indenting 
deeply the western coasts of Caria, Lydia, and. Mysia, before 








"it successfully penetrates the continent, on the far-famed Helles- 


pont, which leads tothe Propontis. The indentation, imme- 
diately below the Hellespont, is the Gulf of Adramyttium, trend- 
ing west, and a little to the north. The high mountains, inter- 
posed between this gulf and the most southern bank of the 
Propontis, are the source of numerous rivers, which almost in- 
sulate the country on the west of the Troad ; and at the entrance 
of the Hellespont, on the southern coast, was the site of ancient 
Troy. Across the Gulf of Adramyttium, lies'the island Lesbos ; 
and from its eastern coast, Mitylene, Mr. Gell commences his 
yoyage. 

At Mitylene our author sees, on the almost opposite coast of 
the 'Troad, a chain of elevated mountains, constantly obscured 
bya dark fog, projecting into the sea at Cape Beba (antecedently 
the promontory Lectum), and gradually rising till they form the 
celebrated Ida. Of this country, and of these broken moun- 
tains, he gives clear, pleasing, and characteristic sketches. From 
the promontory Lectum, the country assumes an abrupt aspect ; 
and, on the first plain, led by the coincidence of two streams, 
Mr. Bryant places Troy. ‘The early travellers adopted the 
same idea, and the ruins are said to be those of Alexandria Troas: 
they are so marked in the map of d’Anville. The country 
now becomes less mountainous, but is more interesting as we ap- 
proach the Hellespont. We see Mount Ida in a new direction, 
and: recognise the most southern of the tumuli; probably, as 
our author supposes, the tumulus of Peneleiis, since Protesilaiis 
was evidently interred on the Thracian Chersonnesus. 

‘We now double the Sigean promontory. Homer places 
the scene of action between two promontories, without assigning 
them any names. The Sigean is undisputed; but on the north 
a more projecting point is still observable, called, by the Turks, 
Koum Kale. Yet from the description of Homer, the concur- 
ring testimony of Strabo, with the present appearances, it is 
highly probable that much ground has been gained from the sea. 
The coast is now flat and sandy. ‘To admit therefore of a shore 
of adequate extent, from the Sigean to the Rhoctean promon- 
tory, the course of the Simols must have been changed, in con- 
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Seguence of natural operations or by art. © Our author su- 
spects, that, about a mile and a half above its present embou- 
chure, it assumed a north-eastern direction, and fell into the 
sea, near what was then the mouth of the Thymbrius. This he 
thinks probable from his observations on the spot; and it is, in- 
deed, indispensable to his system. 

In contemplating the plain on which the Greeks must have 
been encamped, in this view of our author’s topography, it will 
-be evident why an elevated spot was chosen by Hector between it 

and Troy, as a post from which the movements of the Greeks 
were to be ascertained (II. ii. v. 794). The spot selected was near 
the camp, since the son of Priam was to trust to his swiftness 
in case of surprise; and though the acropolis was elevated, 
some intervening hills obstruct the view from it of the whole 
plain. The tomb of Asyetes, on the north-west of the city, 
seems adapted in every respect for this station, and there can 
be little doubt of its having been the spot selected. 
_ Between the two promontories, then, was the camp of the 
Grecians. On the right was the station of Achilles, near, and 
a little above, the Sigean promontory; on the left, that of 
Ajax, called Aianteum in the time of Strabo, and near the 
Rheetean promontory, since we know this was the station of 
Ajax, and that he was buried near it. The whole of this space 
can be little less than three miles, on a flat shore, where the 
ships could be drawn on the land. Here was sufficient room 
for the 1100 ships of which the Grecian fleet consisted, espe- 
cially if it be admitted, as we think it must, that the smaller 
ones were advanced some way further in-land than the larger. 
We are expressly told that they were arranged rpoxzorcal, like 
a ladder. The rivers, as we have observed, had not their pre- 
sent course: the Simois fell into the Hellespont further on 
the left: and, as a specimen of our author’s reasoning, we shall 
select his observations on this subject. We prefer this passage, 
as it has but a slight connexion with the plates. PFs 


‘ That the Trojan rivers fell into the Hellespont near the site of 
the tomb of Ajax, at the time of the encampment of the Greeks, ap- 
pears probable from Homer, for if the streams had passed the camp 
near the station of Achilles, the fords of Simois only fig such existed ) 
would have been in the road to Troy. No such fords are however 
mentioned, nor does it any where appear that the river passed through 
the camp. If again, the rivers formed the boundary of the camp on 
the side of Achilles, the united streams must have been first crossed, 
and afterwards the Scamander or Xanthus alone, in the way to Troy, 
for it is evident the fords of Xanthus were in the direct road, being 

assed by Priam in his journey to the camp, and by the Trojans when 
yin before Achilles. 

We find no mention of the - fords, those only of Xanthus oc- 
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curring in the Iliad. These fords of the Scamander were also alove 
the junction, as will be shown at a future opportunity. That thie 
rivers did not divide the station of the Greeks may be collected from 
the circumstance of the mart, the places of worship, and courts of 
justice, having been placed in the centre of the camp. These, added 
to the communication necessary for the opposite quarters of the en- 
campment, are sufficient reasons for supposing that places of such 
general resort were not in a position liable to be rendered very diff 
cult of access by the sudden increase of a gulphy and rapid river. 

* Moreover, at the present day, the Simois,: when déprivéd of 

almost the whole tribute of the Xanthus, has a channel one hundred 
yards in breadth and three feet in depth, it. must often have become 
@ most inconvenient separation to the encampment, particularly as it 
runs with great rapidity: and if it be objected that the Simois during 
the summer is oo an inconsiderable stream, yet it should be ob- 
served that the armies could not have supported such a separation 2s 
the river must at times have occasioned, without manifest disadvan- 
tage, for so short a space as a month. The people of the country 
said, that the rains in the first week of November, previous to my 
visit to the Troad, had filled the channel of the Simois ; in the be- 
ginning of December I saw it full and rapid ; and I saw it in the last 
week of January equally violent, though the melting of the snow 
had not then commenced on Ida, which has been generally supposed 
to be the only supply of this river. If then we are tolerably certain 
that the Simois is not only a river, but a large one during three or 
four of the winter months, it ought not to be considered merely as 
an occasional torrent, or an immortal rivulet. Having observed that 
the river could not have terminated the camp on the nght, and that 
it is highly improbable it should have passed through the camp, it 
remains to be shown, that the left was bounded by the stream. 
Homer introduces Achilles saying, that Hector would never attack 
the camp on the quarter where he commanded. We also find, that 
when the was stormed, it was at the station of Ajax. Now 
Ajax defended the ship of Protesilaus, which was near his own. Pa- 
troclus came to his assistance and drove off the Trojans, who were 
pursued to a little distance. That hero returning to the ships, met 
the Lycian auxiliaries, who had not fled as soon as the Trojans, and 
their Sarpedon was slain. Hence it is evident, that the 
Lycians were engaged at the left of the Greek camp when Patroclus 
arrived at the ship of Protesilaus, and even more to the left than that 
ship, for otherwise they would have escaped prior to the flight of 
Hector, as all who saw the armour of Achilles fled. 

* The intercepted Lycians were slaughtered between the ships, the 
wall of the camp, and the river; consequently the river must have 
been on the left of the camp, and near the station of Ajax. 

‘ This also proves that the stream was at that time copious and 
rapid, for if not, it would have been incapable of presenting an im- 
passable barrier to the Lycians, who doubtless would have crossed it 
if that method of saving themselves had been practicable. 

* The Greeks, when drawn up in battle array, overspread the Sca- 
mandrian plain. It will be shown in the dissertation on plate 17, 
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that the portion distinguished by that name lay on the left bank of the 
rs shoe am a pohenaen m almost decisive wich regard to the posi- 
tion of the camp.’ pP. 40. 


‘The cause of the change of the direction of the river is in- 
geniously explained. ‘The sand, brought down by the impetu- 
ous Simois, is not lodged wholly at its mouth, but, by the 
concurrence of the stream of the Hellespont, on the 
bank. This will of course change the direction of the river to 
the right, and the more so, as the shore is flat, and the sand 
easily accumulated. The ground gained is still very evident ; 
and the marshes, which probably occasioned the pestilence in 
the Grecian camp, still exist at this spot. 

’ Some pleasing representations of the more internal parts of 
the Troad follow ; and the tumulus of the Greeks, the large tu- 
mulus near the fortification or wall of the camp, where nume- 
rous undistinguished bodies were interred, seems still to remain. 
It retains its office, and is now a Turkish burying-ground. Our 
author next examines the division of the plam of Troy into 
three districts: that between the junction of the Simois and 
Scamander was called more strictly the Trojan or the Ilician 
Field; that beyond the Scamander, the Scamandrian; and, 
though, for reasons that occur in the passage quoted, we do not 
hear from Homer of the Simoisian Field, we may suppose its 
existence, since it is mentioned by Strabo. Mr. Gell differs 
from Dr. Chandler, and thinks that Chevalier did sof mistake 
the Scamander for the Simois, as that author seems to suspect. 
The junction of these two rivers Mr. Gell has examined with 

teat attention, and ascertained with considerable accuracy. 

e seems also to have fully proved that the fords were above 
the junction. 

The 19th plate is a view from the tomb of Archilochus 5 
and the whole plain is laid down with a protractor, so that, 
when the sides are raised, it has the effect of a panorama. We 
particularly mention this plate, because we found it peculiarly 
interesting. With a slight attention it places you on the spot, 
and gives a clear and distinct idea of the scene of the wupa 
Axoiwy adxyex. Yet, interesting as it is, it cannot furnish 
many subjects of remark. Several of our author’s observa- 
tions have been anticipated; and ‘we can only add that the site 
of Ilium recens was probably the modern Tchiblak. We have 
often had occasion to observe, that this city was much nearer to 
the sea than the Troy of Homer; and it seems to have been 
much nearer in the time of Strabo, as the sea had continued 
to gain on the land from the date of the Trojan war. The 
modern Tchiblak is to the north of Pergama. °. _ 

We must pass by many minuter objects represented in these 
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plates, as well as the disquisitions which they occasion. We 
mean not that they are uninteresting ; for to the classical scholar 
every step is sacred; and every spot between the Grecian camp 
and Troy is illustrated by our author’s pencil. We must sit 
down before the city—not hostilely, but as amateurs and anti- 
quaries. We may begin with observing, that if Homer had a 
distinct spot in his mind’s eye, if he described an existing city, 
this most probably must have been its situation. The circum- 
stances, stated in the beginning of this article, are so strong as 
to enforce conviction. ‘The Sczan gate, for instance, was near 
the Erineos, the grove of wild fig-trees ; and on the other side 
were the hot springs. The springs remain, and on the other 
side is an elevation, probably the situation of the grove, as hence 
the city must, as has been represented, have been most assailable. 
At the lower part is situated the modern city Bounarbashi; on 
a height behind, at a distance by no means too considerable to 
be included in the city, was probably the acropolis. It is singu- 
Jar, that, on the sides of this hill, remains of masonry and rude 
ornaments are discoverable; we mean rude in comparison of 
the works of Greece in her most polished period. It is singu- 
Jar, we say, since, even in the time of Alexander, no ruins were 
said to be discoverable. Yet we cannot refuse the testimony 
of Homer himself, who has given such decisive, appropriate 
descriptions, as are realised in the spot before us. it he had 
in his mind no real distinct place, it is beyond calculation that 
such a description should be realised in the very region which 
uniform tradition had fixed as the scene. The hot springs in 
particular are still found at about 614 of Fahrenheit, 164 of Cel- 
sius’s scale. ‘The cold waters, at a little distance, are only com- 
paratively cold, as the cistern into which they are poured is 
larger, and consequently the waters, newly discharged, are mix- 
ed with colder ones. Our author’s observations on the Erineos 
we shall add. 


* The Erineos, or hill of the wild fig-tree, next occurs. This 
spot has long been sought by the writers upon the topography of 
bine and some have represented the springs of Scamander at a 
‘much greater distance from Bounarbashi than they really are, for the 
sake of bringing in the hill to the west of the village under the name 
of Erineos. The true characteristics of the Erineos are, that it was 
near the Sczan gate, for the springs were near that entrance, yet the 
Erineos was passed in the way to them. The Erineos was also in 
the direct road from the tomb of Ilus and the fords of Xanthus to 
the Sczan gate, for some of the Trojans being routed, in the battle 
of the eleventh book, fled before Agamemnon, through the middle 
of the plain, past the Erineos, halting when they had reached the 
beech-tree and the Scan gate. as adds, that the fugitives 
were very anxious to reach the city, consequently they ook. the 
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pearést way, and.Erineos must be in the direct line between the fords’ 
-of Xanthus and the Sczan gate. It was also not distant,:and im the 
plain, as some have supposed it, but close to the city, so that the 
wall was thrice in danger of being scaled from.it. It was ornament-, 
ed by a wild fig-tree, and was an eminencé, for the wind is said to, 
beat upon it. In all these respects, no spot could correspond better 
with the description, than the Turkish burial-ground does with the 
Etineos of Homer, as may be seen in the general map. ‘The*¢hia- 
riot-road succeeded the Erineos in the flight of Hector. Now’the 
chariot-road led from the gate toward the sea and camp of ‘fhe 
Greeks, at least we read of no other in the Iliad; and the proof i 
that Hector meets in his way some of the Greek troops who?cameé 
from the camp, and who are commanded by Achilles not to discharge 
their weapons at him. Having passed the road, he came to the 
springs. Now had not the Erineos, the projecting tower, and. the 
a tower of Ilion been on the right of the road, coming from 
roy, the chariot-road would not have been in the way of a person 
running toward the springs, and without such a disposition the track 
of. Hector would be incomprehensible. Achilles approached from 
the banks of Scamander on the left of the road from Troy, whither 
he had been led by Apollo under the disguise of Agenor. Hector 
was leaning against a tower on the right of the road, and suffered 
Achilles to get nearer the Scean gate hen himself, before his courage 
forsook him, and had not this been the case, the way to security in 
the city must always have been open to the Trojan chief. Achilles 
in this pursuit having once placed himself nearer the wall than his 
opponent, had a smaller circle to move in, and consequently easily 
prevented the approach of Hector to the walls, which he attempted 
three times, in hopes that his friends would be able to pierce Achilles 
with missile weapons from the battlements. It is necessary to ob- 
serve, that according to the poet, Hector did not turn till he had 
passed the springs the first time, when directing his course toward 
the wall he was prevented by Achilles, who obliged him to retrace 
his steps. On the approach of Hector to the walls in the second 
circuit, Achilles intercepted him again. Being thus compelled to 
pursue his original course, Hector passed the fountains a third time, 
and after making a third and fruitless essay to place himself under 
the protection of the fortification he returned to the s rings, resolved 
to try the fortune of a combat with the enemy. It has been gene- 
rally supposed that Hector was pursued by Achilles thrice round the 
walls of” roy, and was afterwards dragged three times round the whole 
circle of the fortifications by the enraged conqueror. Achilles, 
however, having slain his adversary, considered for a moment whether 
he should not at that instant attack the city, and endeavour to take 
it while the Trojans were in the greatest consternation ; but having 
quickly recollected that the manes of Patroclus were unappeased, he 
ave up all idea of immediate conquest, and hastened back to the 
fleet, dragging after him the body of the Trojan chief.’ Pp. 82. 


Mr. Gell, with many commentators on Homer, rejects the 
jdea of Achilles dragging the body of Hector three times round 
the city, as this circuit would have employed many hours, in 
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which, at a distance from his Myrmidons, he might have been “ - 
in with ease. Indeed, as he ———— the word a4 
asp. ‘does not exclusively mean aronnd. If the system just ade 
duced be true, he might have dragged him in triumph three 
times in view of the tower. ' 


Our author’s labours are then employed in illustrating other 


Rares of the spot in which the city was probably once situated. 
principal part was the acropolis; and here three tumuli oceyr. 
Tt was not unusual, he remarks, to raise tumuli in the midst 
of a city; and he instances the tumulus of Autonoiis at Delphi 
and that.of Canathus at Thebes. Besides, Homer mentions 
Priam’s express declaration to Achilles, that he shall be interred 


_ within the walls. The second is probably the tumulus of P) iam, 


who is said by all the ancient writers to have been slain by Neo 
tolemus, at the altar of the Hercean Jupiter: the third may 
that of Deiphobus, who was the most renowned of the Trojan 
heroes after the death of Hector. These tumuli were ap- 
parently separated from the acropolis by a wall, which was not 
a part of the defence. The last view that we shall mention, is 
one of the whole plain taken from the acropolis. It is clear, 
brilliant, and distinct. We need not of course add that it is 
———. 

Though we wished to have finished the whole in one article, 
we find it now necessary to pause. Some of the remaining sub- 
jects will require discussions which would lead us too far; we 
shall therefore conclude our present observations with a general 
account of the work, its ornaments, and illustrations. 

It is elegantly printed ; and the vignette, in the title, is a deli- 
neation, from fancy, of Troy, Ivo iz, rising almost from the 
banks ‘of the Simois to the acropolis. The Introduction con- 
tains a nartative of the events of the journey, in which we 


“must first notice our author’s own account of his work. 


* In approaching the Troad, each bay, mountain, and promontory, 
presented something new to the eye, and excited the most agreeable 
reflections in the mind—so that in a few days, I found myself in 
possession of a number of observations and drawings, taken in a part 
of the world concerning which, although much has been written, 
there still existed a great deficiency of those materials which might 
enable the reader to form a satisfactory opinion, without encounter, 
ing the difficulties of a tedious voyage. I thought that such infor- 
mation would gratify men of literature and enquiry.—I was confi- 
dent, that delineations and descriptions of a fertile plain, watered 
by abundant and perennial streams, affording almost impregnable po- 
sitions, and so situated, as to command one of the most important 
passes in the world, must be interesting, not to say valuable, to poli- 
ticians and statesmen. It is perhaps unnecessary ‘to add, that I wa 
not without the hope of convincing others, as I had been mysel 
convinced, that the “history, as related by Homer, is confirmed by 
the fullest testimony, which a perfect correspondence between the 
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present face of the country and the description of the poet can pos- 
tibly en to it. 

,* To attempt 4 of style in.a work of mere description, 
would be so much out of place, that I am perauaded an apology =a 
nage ong for such imperfection s of as may be found 
in this volume. Iam well aware, that my anxiety to give the reader 
athorough knowledge of the country, may in same cases have led 
me into useléss repetitions, while, in others, the mention of many 
patticulars may be omitted; which I have falsely imagined were ge- 
nerdlly known. In to the plates, J can truly aver that they 
are accurate copies of faithful drawings made by myself on the spot, 
and J think I am justified in observing, that those who are imterested 
in the subject, by a careful examination of them may acquire as clear 
a conception of the plain and its environs, as a traveller who is not 2 
draughtsman, could obtain in the country itself. In the description 
of the plates, [ have confined myself for the most part to the si 
object of illustrating the topography of the Iliad; yet as the re 
tion of the few occurrences we met with during our short journey, 
— not be entirely uninteresting to some of my readers, I have not. 
omitted to insert it.’ Introd. pr. 1. 


4Our travellers seem to have met with few difficulties in this 
journey. Every assistance that they wanted was offered; and 
they conciliated perhaps more esteem from the numerous abin- 
tions of the modern toilet. They pass the ruins of Alexandria 
Troas, where there are different remains, ‘ though not compa- 
rable to the works of Grecians in other countries.’ ‘They next 

eed to the Troy of Priam, where they find fragments of 
houses and temples, of an age far anterior to that of the modern 
inhabitants, and of a superior workmanship. These ruins will 
be the subject of some remarks in another article. 

Though the moderns have represented the Simois as an insigni- 
ficant stream, it is really a considerable river, and with difficulty 
forded in many places. The ‘ yellow Xanthus’ also appeared to 
our travellers by no means so small as even Homer describes it. 

The plates which represent the different parts of the coast 
and of the Troad, are 41 in number: some of these are vi- 
gnettes, some small parts only of the shore. They are etchings 
coloured ; and the effect, we have said, is peculiarly elear and 
brilliant. Two fragments, one in white marble, probably a 
metope of a Doric temple, and another the capital of a celumn, 
not unlike what occurs in someSaxon churches, are the subjects of 
figures 42 and 43. A planof the city of Troy, anda map of the 
piain of Troy, are added. One other addition is wanting—viz. a 
distinct map of what may be styled the peninsula, fromthe Gulf 
of Adramyttium to the southern curvature of the Propontis, 
with the high mountains between the two seas, which, we have 
said, are the sources of numerous rivers. The map of the plain 
of ‘Troy, in its present state, is so wholly destitute of collateral 
assistance from the neighbouring coasts, as to give not the 
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slightest idea of its situation; and the small part of the’Thracian 
Chersonnesus introduced, confuses instead of assisting the mind. 
‘Fhough well acquainted with the ‘situation of the ‘Troad, this 
unfortunate part of Europe in a corner, the gross error in the 
direction of its coast, the omission of the northern coast of Asia, 
and, above all, the inversion of the map, whete the north, con- 
trary to the usual custom, is placed at the bottom, disturbed so 
much our former ideas, that we could with difficulty.recover 
them. In a work where there are so few faults, we. greatly re- 
gret that there should be any. We ought not, however, to con- 
clude this our first article without again expressing our appro- 
bation of the design, and the execution, of this volume, as well 
as the pleasure we have received from the author’s labours. 








Art. XII.—Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham to his 
Nephew, Thoinas Pitt, Esq. (afterwards Lord Camelford) then 
. at Cambridge. Small 8vo. 5s. Boards. Payne. 1804. 


- ‘THE slightest observations from the pen of a man of genius 
will always command respect; and the familiar undisguised 
thoughts of lord Chatham must not only bear the stamp of ge- 
nius, but be, in every view, of the highest value. When Mr. 
Pitt, and a cornet in a regiment of dragoons, in a provincial 
town of some note, he had occasion to call for the advice of a 
physician. The physician, equally distinguished for learning 
and abilities, at that time spoke of his patient as a man pecu- 
liarly acute and able—adding, ‘I would not dispute with him 
even on a medical question, if he had half an hour ‘to prepare 
for it.’ 

These letters, though slight, written on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and frequently when the mind was harassed with disease 
ér occupied with more important business, still show the acute 
compidenalne genius of the author, and teach us what might 
be expected from him, when this vast power was exerted with 
all its gigantic energy. On the other hand, when we perceive 
that a mind, which could govern the world, which dictated to 
Europe, and raised the desponding spirits of a nation to confi- 
dence and to victory, can thus bend, in easy familiar language, 
fo give lessons of wisdom and virtue to a boy, we are led to 
admire its versatility, as much as we were before astonished at 
its comprehensive powers. Yet we must not mislead the 
reader. ‘These letters are few and slight: they are sketches 
only; yet they are the sketches of a master, and such as will 
always please, always interest, without borrowing any part of 
the pleasure they convey from a contemplation of the character 
or rank of the writer. ' 5 
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The editor, lord Grenville, by-whom they are dedicated to 
the present chancellor of the exchequer, introduces them by a 
preface, which is a very elegant and finished composition. ‘The 
following remarks are highly honourable to his head and heart. 


* The editor’s wish to do honour to the memory both of the per- 
son by whom they were written, and of him to whom they were ad- 
dressed, would alone have rendered him desirous of making these pa- 
pers public. But he feels a much higher motive, in the hope of pro- 
moting by such a publication the inseparable interests of learning, 
virtue, and religion. By. the writers-‘of that school, whose philoso- 
phy consists in the degradation of virtue, it has often been trium- 
phantly declared, that no excellence of character can stand the test 
of close observation: that no man is a hero to his domestic servants, 
or to his familiar friends. How much more just, as well as more 
amiable and dignified, is the opposite sentiment, delivered to us in the 
words of Plutarch, and illustrated throughout all his writings! 
“ Real virtue,” says that inimitable moralist, “ is most loved, where 
it is most nearly seen: and no respect which it commands -from 
strangers, can equal the never-ceasing admiration it excites in the 
daily intercourse of domestic life.” P. viii. 


Lord Camelford was worthy of such a preceptor: his noble 
correspondent was not mistaken in his disposition and character. 
* Suavity of manners,’ and ‘ steadiness of principle,’ ‘ correct- 
ness of judgement,’ and* integrity of heart,’ distinguished him 
through life. aeeae te ¢ 

Of some works, lord Chatham’s opinion does not accord with 
the sentiments generally entertained ; but, instead of enlarging 
on this point, we shall add lord Grenville’s remarks, which. are 
perfectly in unison with our own sentiments. 


* Some early impressions had prepossessed lord Chatham’s mind 
with a much more favourable opinion of the political writings of lord 
Bolingbroke, than he might himself have retained on a more impartial 
reconsideration. ‘To a reader of the present day, the “ Remarks on 
the History of England ” would probably appear but ill entitled to 
the praises which are in these letters so liberally bestowed upon them. 
For himself, at least, the editor may be allowed to say, that their 
style is, in his judgement, declamatory, diffuse, and involved: defi- 
cient both in elegance and in precision, and little calculated to satisfy a 
taste formed, as lord Chatham’s was, on the purest models of classic 
simplicity. Their matter he thinks more substantially defective : 
the observations which they contain, display no depth of thought, or 
extent of knowledge ; their reasoning is, for the most part, trite and 
superficial ; while on the accuracy with which -the facts themselves 
are represented no reliance can safely be placed. The principles and 
character of their author lord Chatham himself condemns, with just 
reprobation. And when, in addition to this general censure, he ad- 
mits, that in these writings the truth of history 1s occasionally warped, 
aud its-application distorted for party purposes, what, farther notice 
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can be wanted of the caution with which such a book must always be 

“¢ Lord Chatham appears to have recommended to his nephew, at 
the same time, the study of a very different work, the history of 
Clarendon : but he speaks with some distrust of the integrity of that 
valuable writer. When a statesman traces, for the instruction of 
posterity, the vy by of the men and manners of his time ; the 
passions by which he has himself been agitated, and the revolutions 
in which his own life and fortunes were involved, the picture will 
doubtless retain a strong impression of the mind, the character, and 
the opinions of its author. But there will always be a wide interval 
between the bias of sincere conviction and the dishonesty of inten- 


tional misrepresentation.’ P. xv. 


* It will be obvious to every reader on the slightest perusal of the 
following letters, that they were never intended to comprise a perfect 
system of education, even for the short portion of time to which they 
velate. Many points in which they will be found deficient, were un- 
doubtedly supplied by frequent opportunities of personal intercourse, 
and much was left to the general rules of study established at an En- 
glish university. Still less therefore should the temporary advice ad 

ressed to an individual, whose previous education had laboured under 
some disadvantage, be understood as a general dissuasive from the 
cultivation of Grecian literature. The sentiments of lord Chatham 
were in direct opposition to any such opinion. The manner in which, 
even in these letters, he speaks of the first of poets, and the greatest 
of orators ; and the stress which he lays on the benefits to be derived 
from their immortal works, could leave no doubt of his judgement 
on this important point. That judgement was $s most un- 
equivocally manifested, when he was called upon to consider the que- 
stion with a still higher interest, not only as a friend and guardian, 
but also as a father. | 

‘ A diligent study of the poetry, the history, the eloquence, and 
the philosophy of Greece, an intimate acquaintance with those wri- 
tings which have been the admiration of every age, and the models of 
all succeeding excellence, would undoubtedly have been considered 
by him as an essential part of any general plan for the education of 
an English gentleman, born to share in the councils of his country, 
Such a plan must also have comprised a much higher progress, than 
is here traced out, in mathematics, in the science of reason, in natural, 
and in moral philosophy ; including in the latter the proofs and doce 
trines of that revelation by which it has been perfected. Nor would 
the work have been considered by him as finished, until on these 
foundations there had been built an accurate knowledge of the origin, 
nature, and safeguards of government and civil liberty ; af the prins 
ciples of public and municipal law; and of the theory of political, 
commercial, financial, and military administration ; as-resulting from 
the investigations of philosophy, and as exemplified in the lessons 
both of ancient and of modern history.’ Pp. xxiv, 


Criticism cannot be more just, can never be more candid, 


We reSign then the rod to the editor, with the most thorough 
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&cquiescence im his opinions. It remains only to add, from the 
work, a few specimens of the correspondence, with which we 
have been greatly delighted: ‘The following passage may be of 
sing lat utility even to those who have already passed their boy- 


* You are already possessed of the true clue to guide you through 
this dangerous and perplexing part of your life’s journey, the years 
of education ; and upon which, the complexion of all the rest of your 
days will infallibly depend: I say you have the true.clue to guide 
you, in the maxim you lay down in your letter to me, namely, that 
the use of learning 1s, to render a man more wise and virtuous; not 
merely to make him more learned. Macte tud virtute; go on, my 
dear hen by this golden rule, and you cannot fail to become every 
thing your generous heart prompts you to wish to be, and that mine 
most affectionately wishes for you. There is but one danger in your 
way; and that is, perhaps, -natural enough to your age, the love of 
—- or the fear of close application and laborious diligence, 

ith the last there is nothing you may not conquer: and the first ig 
sure to conquer and inslave whoever does not strenuously and gene- 
rously resist the first allurements of it, lest by small indulgencies, he 
fall under the yoke of irresistible habit. Vitanda est improba Sirens 
Desidia, I desire may be affixt to the curtains of your bed, and to the 
walls of your chambers. If you do not rise early, you never can 
make any progress worth talking of ; and another rule is, if you do 
not set apart your hours of reading, and never suffer yourself or any 
one else to break in upon them, your days will slip through your 
hands, unprofitably and frivolously ; unpraised by all you wish to 
please, and really unenjoyable to yourself. Be assured, ‘whatever 
you take from pleasure, amusements, or indolence, for these first few 
years of your fife, will repay you a hundred-fold, in the pléasures, 
honours, and advantages ofall the remainder of your days.’ Pp. 10, 


The course of study we do not find very objectionable, ex- 
cept in its order, and from a belief that some general familiar 
work on ontology should have been interposed between the 
course of logic and Locke on the Human Gahuenting 


‘ Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an absolute silence for a long 
noviciate. I am far from approving such a taciturnity: but I highly 
recommend the end and intent of Pythagoras’s iajunction ; which 8 
to dedicate the first parts of life more to hear and learn, in order to 
collect materials, out of which to form opinions founded on proper 
lights, and well-examined sound principles, than to be presuming, 
prompt, and flippant in hazarding one’s own slight crude notions of 
things; and thereby exposing the nakedness and emptiness of the 
mind, like a house opened to company before it is fitted either with 
necessaries, or any ornaments for their reception and entertainment. 
And not only wil this disgrace follow:from such temerity and pre- 
sumption, but a more serious danger is sure to ensue, that 1s, the em- 
bracing errors for truths, prejudices for principles ; and when that is 
once ed matter how vainly and outed the adhering perhaps 
to false dangerous notions, only because one has declared be 
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them, and submitting, for life, the understanding and conscience te 
a yoke of base and servile prejudices, vainly taken up and obstinately 


retained. This will never be your danger; but I thought it not 
amiss to offer these reflexions to your thoughts. As to your manner 
of behaving towards these unhappy young gentlemen you describe, 
let it be manly and easy; decline their parties with civility ; retort 
their raillery with raillery, always tempered with good breeding ; if 
they banter your regularity, order, decency, and love of study, bantet 
in return their neglect of them; and venture to own frankly, that 
you came to Cambridge to learn what you can, not to follow what 
they are pleased to oa pleasure. In short, let your external beha- 
viour to them be as full of politeness and ease as your inward estima- 
tion of them is full of pity, mixed with contempt. I come now to 
the part of the advice I have to offer to you, which most nearly con- 
cerns your welfare, and upon which every good and honourable pur- 

ose of your life will assuredly turn; I mean the keeping up in your 
cont the true sentiments of religion. If you are not nght towards 
God, you can never be so towards man: the noblest sentiment of the 
human breast is here brought to the test. Is gratitude in the num- 
ber of a man’s virtues? if it be, the highest benefactor demands the 
warmest returns of gratitude, love, and praise: /ngratum qui dixerit, 
emnia dixit. If a man wants this virtue where there are infinite ob- 
ligations to excite and quicken it, he will be likely to want all others 
towards his fellow-creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor compared 
to those he daily receives at the hands of his never-failing Almighty 
Friend. Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, is big 
with the deepest wisdom: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom ; and, an upright heart, that is understanding. This is eter- 
nally true, whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it or not : 
nay, I must add of this religious wisdom, Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace, whatever your young gentle- 
men of pleasure think of a whore and a bottle, a tainted health and 
battered constitution. Hold fast therefore by this sheet-anchor of 
happiness, religion ; you will often want it in the times of most dan- 
ger; the storms and tempests of life. Cherish true religion as pre= 
ciously as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt superstition and 
enthusiasm. The first is the perfection and glory of the human na- 
ture; the two last the depravation and disgrace of it. Remember 
the essence of religion is, a heart void of offence towards God and 
man ; not subtle speculative opinions, but an active vital principle of 
faith,’ Pp. 22. 


We have dwelt with more pleasure on these passages, to 
show the witlings of the day, that a deep heartfelt sense of re- 
ligion is not inconsistent with genius and learning, the most 
acute comprehension and the profoundest judgement. 

Once more. 

* As to the use of the sword, it is well to know it : but remember, 
my dearest nephew, it is a science of defence: and that a sword can 
never be employed oy the hand of a man of virtue, in any other cause. 
As to the carriage of your person, be particularly ad, as you are 
tall and thin, not to get a habit of stooping ; nothing has so poor a 
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look : above all things avoid contracting any peculiar gesticulations 
of the body, or movements of the muscles of the face. It is rare to, 
see in any one a graceful laughter ;. it is generally better to. smile 
than laugh out, especially to contract a habit of laughing, at small or, 
no jokes. Sometimes it would be affectation, or worse, mere morose- 
ness, not to laugh heartily, when the truly ridiculous circumstances 
of an incident, or the true pleasantry and wit of a thing, call for and 
justify it ; but the trick of laughing frivolously is by all nteans"to be 
avoided:  Risu inepto, res ineptior nulla est. Now as to polite- 
ness ; many have attempted definitions of it: I believe it jis best. to 
be known by description; definition not being able.to comprise it. 
1 would however venture to call it, benevolence in trifles, or the pre- 
ference-of others to ourselves in little daily, hourly, occurtences’ in 
the commerce of life. A better place, amore commodious seat, pri- 
ority in being helped at table; &c. what is it, but sacrificing Gunllves 
m such trifles to the convenience and pleasure of others? » And ‘this 
constitutes true politeness. It is a tual attention, (by habit it 
grows easy and natural to us), to the little wants of those we are 
with, by. which we either prevent, or remove them. Bowing, cere- 
monious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness : 
that must be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble. And what 
will give this, but a mind benevolent, and perpetually attentive to 
exert that amiable disposition in trifles towards all you converse and 
live with? Benevolence in greater matters takes a-higher name, and 
is the queen of virtues. Nothing is so incompatible with politeness 
as any trick of absence of mind. I would trouble you with a word 
or two more upon some branches of behaviour, which have, a more 
serious moral obligation in them, than those of mere politeness ; which 
are equally important in the eye of the world. I mean a proper be- 
haviour, adapted to the respective relations we stand in, towards the 
different: ranks 6f superiors, equals, and inferiors.. ‘Let your beha- 
viour towards superiors, in dignity, age, learning, or atiy distinguish- 
ed excellence, be full of respect, deference, and modesty. Towards 
equals, nothing becomes a man so well as well-bred ease, polite free- 
dom, generous frankness, manly spirit, always tempered with gentles 
ness and sweetness of manner, noble sincerity, candour, and openness 
of heart, qualified and restrained within the bounds of discretion and 
prudence, and ever limited by a sacred regard to secrecy, in all things 
entrusted to it, and an inviolable attachment to your word. To in- 
feriors, gentleness, condescension, and affability, is the only dignity. 
Towards servants; never accustom yourself to rough and passionate 
language. When they are good we should consider them as bumiles 
amici, as fellow Christians, ut. conservi; and when they’ are bad, 
ity, admonish, and part with them if incorrigible. On all occasions 
ware, my dear child, of Anger, that demon, that destroyer of 
our peace. ; 

“, ., Ira furor brevis est, animum rege qui nisi paret 
Imperat, hunc franis hunc tu compesce catenis.’ Pp. 34, - 


The verses in these volumes are not divided, but printed as 
prose, probably as they were in the letters. May we hence 
suppose that lord Chatham was unacquainted with, or in; 
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different to, the rules of prosody ? It was more probably ade} 
dental. 


We carmot add any thing to what we Have said, irt comrfiert- 
dation of the work, and we can only recotmentd to the rising 
generation to imprint every letter in their miinds. 





Ant. XI.—A Voyage in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, under= 
taken in the Years 1789 and 1790: containitig an Account of thé 
Sechelles Islands and Trincomale ; the Character and Arts of the 
People of India ; with some remarkable religious Rites of the 
Inbabitants of Bengal. To which is added, a Voyage in the Red 
Sea ; including a Description of Mocha, and of the Trade of the 
Arabs of Yemen; with some Particulars their Manners, 
Customs, €'c. Translated from the French of L. De Grandpré. 
With Engravings, and a View of the Citadel of Calcutta. 
2 Vols. 800. 15s. Boards. Robinsons. 1803, | 


SUCH is the intimate connexion of this country with Hin« 
dustan, so jealous are our enemies of the power we have’ ob« 
tained in the East, that every publication on this subject must 
be interesting, and from a Frenchman peculiarly so. We have 
very lately seen in the Moniteur, the organ of consular dictation, 
that our eastern acquisitions give peculiar pangs to the French 

vernment. The conquests of Russia in Persia, and of En- 

nd in Hindustan, are there represented as not inferior to man 
of the united kingdoms of Europe. We know not whether this be 
trues but we do énew that what we before held was insecure 
without these additions, and that, at present, European plans arid 
intrigues are much less likely to produce any disastrous effects 
than at a former period. M. Grandpré’s object was a:commers 
cial one; and his representations are not devoid. of candour, 
though a little of French jealousy is occasionally conspicuous. 

One of his first descriptions is that of the Sechelles Islands, 4 
group co the north of the Isle of France, either formed by the 
eddy of a current from the south, or the projecting points of 2 
Jarger island, now covered by the sea. ‘The shallows around 
lead us to the former system. We shall select M. Grandpreé’s 
description and opinions. 


¢ Among this group of islands some are nothing more than barren 
rocks; but four of them, Mayé, St. Anne, Praslin, and Frégates, 
contain water, and are capable of cultivation. Mahé-is the principal 
and largest, and is about five leagues in circumference. It is of a 
secondary height, that is to say, upwards of a thousand feet, as I 
guessed at least, for I had no time to make exact observations. The 
whole island is a continued mountain, having several peaks without 
any considerable vallies between them. It is primitive or granitic 
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and the bare sides of the peaks, rising perpendicularly, discover, in 
many places, granite in its purity. 

‘ This mountain; as well as those the tops of which compose the 
other islands, have undoubtedly served as a resting-place, against 
which the ocean, gradually depositing its sediments, has formed-the 
bank that surrounds them; and they will therefore, in a ,course of 
time, be united, in all probability, into one island. 

* Let us for a moment attend here to the physical changes of the 

lobe, and the gradual organisation of banks and masses from mate- 
rials which the sea heaps together in her bosom. The form of the 
Sechelles’ bank appears to furnish matter for reflexion on the subject. 
If we remark, that the currents in the track of the general winds 
always follow the impulse of those winds, that is here, always run to 
the north-west, we shall easily conceive, that these peaks of nite, 
uniting together at the base at a certain depth, have collected, for a 
long succession of ages, all the loose matter and extraneous bodies 
which the waves and tides have thrown in their way: driven against 
the south-west points of these peaks, these materials have been stop- 
ped there, and have formed the bank above which the Sechelles Islands 
rise. 

* To this it will perhaps be objected, that some islands have their 
anchorage to leeward, as, for instance, the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, and those of St. Helena and Ascension, where no soundings 
are found to windward, and which have all a small bank on the op- 
posite side to the current. The answer is simple: these islands are 
volcanic. The Isle of France bears such evident vestiges of an erup- 
tion, that lava is found at every step. That of Bourbon is burn- 
ing at present; the peak of Salazes is a volcano; and St. Helena 
still exhibits the traces of flames on her mountains. As to Ascen- 
sion, its conflagration is so recent, that its soil is nothing but ashes; 
it has not yet had time to recover its springs, and a drop of water is 
accordingly not to be found through the whole island. 

* Whether these islands are the wreck of a mutilated continent, or 
have been thrown up by a submarine explosion, which I should rather 
admit, their formation has been accompanied by accidents that have 
given cause for the accumulation of the banks in question, which 
have no relation whatever to those gradually organised by the sea. 
These islands are too new for the ocean to have had time to throw 
up against them the materials, which form shelves and masses accu- 
mulated in the silence of ages. 

* The bank which surrounds the Sechelles extends a considerable 
distance to leeward; but nothing can thence be concluded against 
what I have advanced. For this face to subvert my theory, it would 
be necessary that the isle of Mahé should be alone; whereas it is 
comprised in an archipelago situated in the midst of two others still 
more extensive, and at no great distance apart. - It is evident, that 
at various depths, never very considerable, these islands are all joined 
together at the base, from the northern extremity of the Laccadives 
even to the Isles of France and Bourbon. The mountains of this 
continent form the islands that are perceptible and known to us; 
and many others must exist, that, from their want of elevation, are 
condemned to remain submerged. The isle of Mahé is surrounded 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 3. September, 1804. H 
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by tops of this kind, which, unable to rise above the waves, have 
only intercepted the materials dragged on by the ocean in its course: 
they are now covered, and form the bank, the figure of which an- 
swers to their situation. It is probable, that the leeward part of the 
Sechelles’ bank will not be left dry till long after that to windward ; 
because the currents, having now no obstacle opposed to them, carry 
off with them into the immensity of the deep the extraneous bodies 
which escape from the islands of this archipelago ;. while, on the con- 
trary, the isle of Mahé and the rest, opposing a barrier to the tides, 
force them to deposit the sediments they contain on the point of ree 
sistance. This hypothesis is proved almost to evidence ; for the 
bank of the Sechelles is elevated considerably to windward, so that 
we find only a very small depth of water in the direct line of the 
tides, that is to say, to the south-east, and this depth must necessarily 
diminish daily. In short, if any thing can give weight to my con- 
jecture, it is, that the harbour of the Sechelles very sensibly becomes 
shallower, as does that also of the Isle of France : which demon- 
strates, not only that the ocean collects in those places the extrane- 
ous bodies by which they are organised, but also, that its easy and 
gradual retreat takes place in these climates in the same uniform man-- 
a as our philosophers have remarked in other parts of the globe.’ 
Vol. i. Bp. 4. 


Our author has not taken into the account one cause of the 
formation of this land—viz. the accumulation of coral banks, of 
which we suspect a great part of these islands consists. The spices 
trees, which were carried thither, and which, though they dwin- 
dled in the Mauritius, flourished in the valleys of the Sechelles, 
were destroyed on the suspicion of the arrival of anEnglish force. 
Some accidental trees, however, sown by birds, have appeared, 
though not in great numbers. The soil is in general fertile’; 
but horned cattle do not thrive in it. Indigo and rice, goats 
and pigs, flourish and improve in these islands. The turtle, 
from the facts recorded by our author, seems. occasionally to 
make voyages of no incons:derable extent. 

M. Grandpre, after appearances and adventures not new or 
unusual to navigators in those seas, arrives in India, at Pondi- 
cherry, and gives an abstract of the well-known history of French. 
politics on the Asiatic continent. His account is brought down 
to the period of his arrival in 1790; and our readers’ memory 
will easily supply the continuation. His history of the com- 
merce cf Indiais by no means new or interesting ; the observa 
tions on the situation, &c. of Trincomale, are, at this time, of 
more imporiance. 

‘ Trincomale presents one of those striking traits which charac- 
terise the genius of a nation. In the hands of an active and energetic 
government, it would have become an impregnable fortress. It 
might have secured to its masters the possession of the whole ceast 
of Coromandel, from which it is distant only twenty-four hours sail ; 
it would have served as a rallying point, both against the powers of 
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India and those of Europe; it would have been an arsenal whence 
they might.have derived every means of attack and defence in the 
peninsula; and its harbours and road would have admitted of a for- 
midable naval establishment : in a word, Trincomale, in the posses- 
sion of an enterprising nation, might have become the capital of 
India. Calcttta, which now enjoys that pre-emiaence, is situated 
much less favourably for war. 

* Instead of feeling these advantages, the Dutch contented them- 
selves with making it a small post just capable of defending them 
from any slight attack. Nature held out to them the means of ren- 
dering it a second Gibraltar; for by building a large citadel on the 
top of the mountain it would have been rendered inaccessible. This 
mountain is so steep as to be nearly perpendicular.on every side ; it 
is formed like a tortoise, and would admit of a very extensive town. 
By digging wells in the rock, water would have been found in abun- 
dance ; it might have contained magazines of provisions for the ser- 
vice of a year or more ; from its height it would have been sheltered 
from the ricochet and eafilade ; and, in short, would have protected 
so effectually the back bay, that it might have blown to atoms any 
fleet daring enough to cast anchor in it. Instead of adopting a plan 
like this, the first settlers, struck with the facility of barring the 
isthmus of which I have spoken, and of entrenching themselves at 
the foot of the mountain against the natives of the country, 
imagined they could do nothing better than construct in haste 
a front fortification; and even in doing this they followed a de- 
fective method, then in vogue, and which was merely sufficient to 
defend them against the blacks of Candy. This work, very solidly 
built of stone, must have cost a considerable sum of money; and 
when the Europeans at length became rivals in the seas of India, and 
had a mutual wish to dispossess each other, the Dutch company, 
actuated by petty mercantile views, adhered to it from avarice. if 
they were to alter the system of defence, and establish themselves 
on the mountain, what had already been expended would be wholly 
lost ; and they sacrificed every we to so trifling a consideration. 
They continued, as well as they could, to meliorate their actual situ- 
ation, and were far from wishing to form an expensive establishment, 
whilst the one in question was not only already completed, but also 
required, from the nature of the fortification, only very small means 
for its defence and support. Such a system of economy was clear 

in in the eyes of a people, who, extending their views no further 
than the mechanism of trade, consider details merely without lookin 
to important results. Hence, notwithstanding all that nature had 
done to render it celebrated, the port of Trincomale was condemned, 
from the insensibility of its masters, to remain in obscurity.” Vol. i. 


r. 61. 


The remarks on the chief fortifications of the island are appa- 
rently judicious, and, at this period, interesting: but, for these, 
we must refer to the work, as well as for the nautical description, 
the advantages, and inconveniences, of the harbour. The misery 
of its masters, the Dutch, was extreme. 

M. Grandpré returns to India, and, from the shallowness of 
the coast, conjectures that the land has been gained, at no very 
distant period, from the -—" In time, he supposes that even. 
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Ceylon may be joined to the continent: yet he candidly adds 
an account of some very ancient buildings near the coast, in a 
Tow situation, and, what is remarkable, some traces of Grecian 
architecture in its greatest purity. ‘The author’s subsequent hy- 
pothesis of the sea retiring till the Mauritius and Maldives, &c., 
as far as the islands of St. Peter and St. Paul (for so far he thinks 
the chain of granitic rocks evidently extends) shall become a 
part of the continent of Asia, is too extravagant to become the 
object of our remarks. ‘The speculations on the different races 
of men are also too hypothetical. Our author supposes that 
Asia, Africa, and America, have their distinct races, and that the 
varieties of the Asiatic race, spreading to Europe, are the effects 
of climate only. The Albinos he seems to think a different fa- 
mily, perhaps a different species. The description of Indian 
manners and customs needs not detain us, as the subject is suf- 
ficiently known. Yet our author’s familiar manner is pleasing 5 
and, if we mistake not, he has made some additions to the ac- 
counts of former travellers. ‘The military transactions, by which 
all the possessions of the French in India came under the domi- 
nion of England, and their good ally, Tippoo, lost both his crown 
and life, are shortly dispatched. MM. Grandpré seems to flatter 
himself that they may be regained, or that the English power 
may be destroyed by fomenting jealousies among the native 
princes, or by a fortunate reconciliation between the Hindus 
and their Mohammedan conquerors; but even these expectations 
must be now at an end. An account of the former French 
possessions in India follows. 

Our author next proceeds to Madras, which he describes, as 
well as its trade, and the principal powers of the peninsula. ‘To 
the Mahrattas he gives all the honour of conquering Tippoo. He 
next proceeds to Calcutta, which he also describes; but his. ac- 
count contains no particular information of novelty or interest. 
M. Grandpre does not formally reject the authenticity of the San- 
scrit works which we have received; on the contrary, he expressly 
admits them to be genuine, but adds, in the strongest terms, the 
improbability of the Bramins communicating their sacred works, 
which must be attended with the loss of their cast, a disgrace to 
them worse than death. We believe the best Oriental scholars be- 
gin to hesitate respecting the authenticity of some of the pundits’ 
communications, wees there can be little doubt of our having 
reccived many genuine works. At present the difficulty is where 
to draw the line; to ascertain what we should certainly reject, and 
what we may safely retain. Of the Bramins however, it should 
be rcmarked, that many are in low stations, that their communi- 
cations may be concealed, or that, among the number to whom 
such works are entrusted, it would be difficult to fix the breach 
of confidence. Some account of the productions, the manufac- 
tures, and the religious ceremonies, of Bengal is subjoined. 
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The country round Bengal is, like that in the peninsula, flat: 
not a calcareous stone, not an atom of granite, is found till at a 
great distance from the sea. M.Grandpré supposes, with great 
reason, that it has been lately abandoned by the sea. New 
islands are constantly rising; but these, we think, are produced 
by causes, which, though common, he does not suspect, viz. ; 
the accumulation of sand from the river meeting the opposing 
ocean. If the great antiquity of the Hindoos be admitted, they 
could not, of course, be aborigines of this comparatively new 
country. In fact, they are not the original inhabitants of India, 
but migrated thither aa the north-west. 

M. Grandpré next takes the command of a ship, laden with 
grain for the coast of Malabar, but is, in every respect, unfor- 
tunate. He stops at Cochin on this coast, for repairs. It was, 
at that time, ® Dutch settlement; and our author gives a shart 
description of it. At Cochin, meeting with treacherous infor- 
‘mation, he carries his cargo to Mocha. 

In this part of the work we find an apparently faithful picture 
of the Arabian coast and Arabian manners, but we think, on the 
whole, that there are no very considerable additions to what we 
have been told by other teuveliens, particularly by Bruce and Nie- 
buhr. The following account of the Bannians, Leone, is more 
minute and interesting than we have seen in any former work. 


* Besides that of the Jews, another strange cast is tolerated here 
even in the town itself: these are the Bannians. Of all the variety 
of religions, sects, societies, and casts which exist, that of the Ban- 
nians, Eoyoad contradiction, is the one that does most honour to hu- 
manity. In the exercise of the social virtues they have no parallel. 
One of their chief precepts, as is well known, is to love every thin 
that breathes, to assist every thing that is in pain, to abhor the spill- 
ing of blood, and to abstain from food that has enjoyed life; and they 
practise this precept in its utmost rigour. Nothing can induce them 
to take any other nourishment than milk, butter, cheese, rice, and 
vegetables.’ Vol. ii. p. 178. 





‘ Their dress is a white robe and a rose coloured turban; the dif- 
ferent tribes of animals know them so well, that the pigeons are often 
extremely troublesome, and no bird ever flies away to avoid them. 
I have never seen a Bannian take any bird, though I have seen in- 
stances of their feeding them on the bushes; though I have seen 
them scatter rice at their feet, and the birds, wild to other men, flock 
round and tranquilly pick it up, like so many poultry in a farm yard. 
In short, the’ most timid animals approach them without the least 
apprehension ; and the most successful mode of hunting would cer- 
tainly be in the disguise of a Bannian, were it possible so flagrantly 
to abuse the confidence which the amiable manners of this cast have 
gained them. . 
 § Their horror at every thing dead can hardly be described. One 
of them, named Ramji, came often to my house at the time of my 
meals to give an account of some business or other he had transacted 
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for me. When any of my people wished to play him a trick, they 
contrived that a little broiled fish should fall as by accident upon his 
hand. The poor fellow upon this would cry out as in an agony, and 
run to wash himself with an eagerness and care, that could only be 
equalled by the terror he felt at the circumstance. The flies in all 
hot countries are eager for drink, and are very often drowned in the 
dishes and glasses. Ramji would willingly have spent a whole day in 
restoring one of these insects to life. A method was pointed out to 
him of putting them into salt to recover them; and he was so over- 
joyed at the discovery, that he never came to me afterwards without 
a Nandkerchief full of salt, to save the lives of as many as -he could. 
These marks of character, though trifling, may serve to depict the ex- 
traordinary good-nature and sweetness of manners of these people. 

‘ Their disposition is frank and open: a Bannian is ignorant of 
prevarication and falsehood. The whole commerce of the Seanad 
1s entrusted to thei, they alone being able to deal pith the Arabs. 
What they receive for their trouble is extremely moderate, yet are 
their probity and honour proof against every temptation.’ Vol. ii. 
pr. 180. ; 

The manners of the Arabs are described at length ; but a little 
apparent inconsistency arises from the author’s not always di- 
stinguishing the peculiarities of the wilder Arabs from those 
who are more civilised. The following picture of their commer 


cial transactions is singular. 


¢ The strictness of manners of the Arabs must necessarily influence 
the national character: accordingly no people are more frank, open, 
and sincere; even the wandering tribes are never known to break 
their word. The Arab gives no note nor written obligation ; neither 
bond nor security is neeessary to bind him to the performance of 
what he has promised. ‘Two merchants conclude a bargain without 
speaking a word; the one touches the hand of the other, and a third 
spreads a carpet over them; the touching of hands determines the 
price that is agreed upon, and nothing can break an engagement en- 
tered into in this manner. If several deal together they sit down in a 
circle ; the seller sets his price by squeezing the hand of his neigh- 
bour on his right side a certain number of times; and such as intend 
to offer a greater or less price for the goods, augment or diminish the 
number of dom tokens accordingly. The person on the left of the 
seller signifies the price which has thus come round to him; he who 
first gave it makes himself known, the buyer and seller give each 
other the hand, which a third party separates with a slight blow, and 
the bargain is so firmly concluded, that it cannot be broken. I have 
witnessed transactions of this nature. It is an established rule, that 
a vessel shall not dispose of any of her goods without giving notice 
to the body of merchants, who are entitled to the salioains the 


owner is obliged to resign at least a part of his cargo, if he does not 
sell it all to them, before he disposes of it partially. On such occa- 
sions they assemble together and treat in silence, the hand under the 
carpet: the bargain is concluded without any dispute, any ill-will, 
and without even a word being spoken, and the engagement is irrevo~ 


cable. 
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* Such good faith and honesty ought to confound our Europeans; 
who deem themselves superior to all other nations, yet can settle no 
‘business, however trivial, without guarding against the possibility of 
mutual fraud, by a multitude of forms, dictated by mistrust, and 
which are often insufficient to protect the creditor from the dishonest 
practices of the debtor.’ Vol. ii. p. 247. 


Attached to their religion and their manners, the Arabs have 
no reason to fear any revolution; but we cannot think with the . 
author, that Arabia will ever attain any rank among the foremost 
nations of the earth. 


* Arabia without doubt can boast of having been peopled at as re- 
mote a period as any part of the globe. The high mountains of gra- 
nite prove the antiquity of the country. At the first view of it ina 
map, it apysears to have been an island in the primitive ages of the world, 
before the existence of the isthmus of Suez, and when the Persiaa 
Gulf joined the Caspian Sea. Since that time its extent has continu- 
ally increased; and in the lapse of some centuries, the Straits of Ba- 
belmandel will probably Be a second point of contact between Africa 
and Asia. There is already but seven fathom water between the isth- 
mus of Mehun or Perim, which is the usual passage of vessels. There 
is a depth indeed of four-and-twenty fathoms in the wider passage, 
but this depth is confined to the middle only, and is found no where 
else; in many parts, the sands and the high bottoms prevent large 
‘vessels from passing. The Red Sea is deeper than the narrow strait, 
and is almost every whiere, between the islands and rocks which it 
contains, thirty or forty fathom. Many parts of it are even said to 
be unfathomable ; but this must be owing to the imperfection of the 
lines used in sounding ; and, I am persuaded, that hereafter it will be 
a large lake like the Caspian Sea, when time shall have shut up the 
strait.” Vol. ii. p. 254. 


‘ In attempting to calculate the ages that might elapse before the 
ocean will have quitted the coast of Arabia opposite Aden, the powers 
of the mind would be lost: while, as to the Red Sea, its water is so 
shallow, the islands and sand-banks with which it abounds are so evi- 
dently the tops of hills ‘that are slowly appearing, and its retreat is so 
visible, that we cannot refuse to anticipate in imagination a period at 
which this vast gulf will be converted into a valley. It is even pos- 
sible, that this $l may be accelerated by some volcanic explosion. 
The enormous mass which constitutes the mountains of Arabia rests 
upon no solid basis. An internal conflagration has excavated beneath 
their foundations immense caverns, which, passing under the bed of 
the Red Sea, communicate with Africa. The little island of Gebel- 
thor still burns and smokes, from the effects of these volcanic pro- 
cesses.’ Vol. ii, p. 258. 


The introduction of volcanoes in this passage is superflucus : 
the country is not volcanic; and the island mentioned is a soli- 
tary and independent instance. Volcanoes and earthquakes, 
though perhaps not very distant in their causes, are not always 
connected: though volcanic explosions are generally accompa- 
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nied by earthquakes, the contrary is very rare. Some of the 
subsequent geographic remarks must be read in the work it- 
self: they are curious, but not important. M. Grandpre thinks 
that the island Panchaia, mentioned by Diodorus, must have been 
destroyed by some subterraneous explosion, since the sea is ra- 
ther retiring than gaining on the land, and there are no traces of 
these mountainous points on the neighbouring continent. We 
cannot now enlarge on this subject. We suspect that he has 
looked for the ruins of the temple of Jupiter where they never 
existed; but even admitting all his suppositions, it is no very 
improbable hypothesis that the distinguishing features of the 
spot may have been obscured by the overwhelming sands. 

Our author returns, after a very dangerous navigation, toIndia, 
where he,witnesses the distressing scenes of famine, and gives an 
interesting account of the calm fortitude with which the blame- 
less Hindu meets the stroke of death. The method also, by 
which the Indian shipwrights careen their vessels without the 
assistance of any machine, is particularly curious. The labour is 
immense : but this is of little consequence where the daily labour 
of eighty men can be obtained for two shillings; and on a sti- 
pend thus small, can the abstemious Hindu procure subsistence 
for a family. 

The translation of this work is peculiarly neat and correct, 
without aiming at elegance or ornament. In general, it is more 
concise than the original; and we suspect that it is the work of 
a seaman. No other, we think, would have translated chavira, 
‘capsize,’ overset. The plates are not numerous, and are, on the 
whole, inferior in execution to those of the original. 
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POLITICS. 


Arr. 14.—A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, on the pre- 
sent State of his political Experiment. 8vo. 2s. Budd. 1804. 


This is a warm expostulation with Mr. Pitt, for having assumed 
the sole management of public affairs at a time when a combination 
of the greatest and most popular talents in the country seemed ready 
to gratify the wishes of the people, by supplying the place of Mr. 
Addington’s inefficient administration. The author thinks, that, when 
Mr. Pitt placed himself at the head of the cabinet, to the exclusion 
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ef such men as lord Grenville, Mr, Windham, Mr. Fox, and Mr, 
Giey, he had more consideration of private feeling-than of public 
and national objects.’ ‘This may be true: but we are not told éx- 
pressly what was Mr, Pitt’s choice of evils ; nér is he accused of 
creating, although he certainly acquiesced in, the new and very un- 
expectéd arrangements. The origin of such a measure must be 
sought elsewhere,’ in some track whith our author has nét thought 
proper to ‘pursue. He proposes, howevér, a mode of resolving the 
problem that now perplexes the public, which some oft Mr. Bitt’s 
admirers will be glad to adopt. He considers Mr. Pitt’s conduct as 
a ‘ political experiment,’ and states ‘that ‘ there are strong grounds 
for believing that the experiment Mr. Pitt has chosen to try, was 
decidedly contrary to his own opinion ; but: that the reducing it to 
practice was the only mode left him to prove its inefficacy, and to 
confirm the validity of his own sentiments.’ He advises the minister, 
therefore, to state to his sovereign that the experiment has failed, 
and to recommend a government more comprehensive of great talents. 
We shal] not weigh the probability of Mr. Pitt’s taking this advice, 
but in the mean time he can have no reason to complain that he has 
not been treated with due respect by the writer of this pamphlet, 
who, among many causes for censure, finds some for praise, and 
never departs from the urbanity of a fair opponent. 


Art. 15.—An Essay on the political Relations between Russia and 
France. With Remarks by the Translator, H. F. Greville, Esq. 
Sve. 2s.6d. Ginger. 1804. 


Monsieur Tinseau, the author of this essay, has very ably demon- 
strated the dangers which menace Europe from the power, and per- 
haps yet more = the intrigues, of Bonaparte ; but the proposed 
remedy—an efficient confederacy—is what appears to us very imprac- 
ticable, or at least at a great distance. In the mean time, however, 
our young statesmen may profit much by studying the geographic de-. 
tails of this well-informed writer, a branch of knowledge in which 
some of them are lamentably deficient. The translator’s preface and 
notes are calculated to diminish the fears excited by M. Tinseau’s 
statement, yet without-denying that there is every ground for caution 
and vigour. The weakest of his arguments is perhaps that which 
is derived from the unpopularity of Bonaparte. He may be unpo- 
pular: but there is not a single symptom of practical disaffection in 
the whole compass of his extended dominions; and, while he can 
cajole Prussia, Spain, &c. and keep Great Britain so entirely on the 
defensive, that. she can by no exertions disturb the internal tran- 
quillity of France, the people there will not be very anxious to in-’ 
quire into the rectitude of his measures, since they procure to them 
a longer respite from the recent horrors of the revolution. But even 
if his oapelacity were to end, as that of some of his tyrannical pre- 
decessors has ended, by whom and by what are he and his govern- 
ment to be succeeded? On the whole, therefore, we feel more dis- 
position to be affected by M. Tinseau’s statement, than by Mr. 
Greville’s consolations. 
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Art. 16.—Faéts better than Arguments: in a Letter to the Right 
Honourable William Windham. From a Volunteer. 8v2. 4s. 
sewed. Ginger. 1804. 


This is an elaborate vindication of Mr. Addington’s administration, 
and, although it had hitherto escaped our notice, appears to have been 
published when he was in place. The subject, however, has now 
Jost much of its importance ; and, while we concede to the author 
many of the arguments he has advanced in defence of that admini- 
stration, when compared with the preceding, yet we can see no great 
propriety, and certainly no great consistency, in dividing their re- 
spective merits so widely. We cannot forget that. Mr. Addington 
and his colleagues were Mr. Pitt’s subalterns, and that what was 
wrong in Mr. Pitt’s measures was as much their blame, as any mea- 
sure of their own administration can be their praise. As to Mr. 
Windham, to whom our author’s asperities are more particularly 
addressed, he appears to have been selected merely upon account of 
his dislike of that system of national defence to which the * Volunteer” 
belongs. On this subject, therefore, we expected novelty and vigour, 
and have not been been wholly disappointed: but the instances of 
successful volunteer exertions, taken from the histories of America, 
France, Switzerland, &c. do not appear to us quite in point. At 
the same time we are clearly of opinion that Mr. Windham has 
freved nothing against the volunteers, and that, as an unmilitary man, 

is assertions ought to be allowed very little weight: still less credit 
does he deserve 28 a statesman, if we recollect that the volunteer 
system originated with his own administration, and, although it con- 
sisted comparatively of a mere handful of men, was yet the constant 
theme of ministerial applause.—With respect to his having since ac- 
cepted a commission in the present volunteer army, we do not rank 
it among his inconsistencies, because it may be his object to confirm 
the strongest argument we have ever heard advanced against the vo-. 
lunteers, namely, that they are miserably officered ! 


Art. 17.—Nine Letters on Military Subjects, published in the True- 
Briton, in the Year 1803. Dedicated, by Permission, to his Royat 
Highness, Frederick Duke of York. By the Rev. William Martin 
Trinder, LL. B. at Oxford, and M.D. at Leyden. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Dwyer. 1804. 


Military subjects seem to be those on which every man is thought 
competent to give an opinion. Statesmen and lawyers have long edi- 
fied the public by their systems of war, and plans of defence; and 
we have now a divine and a physician who is so little fatigued with 
the reciprocal cures of soul and body, as to enter on the minutest ar- 
rangements of the art military. Surely, if there be safety ‘in a multi- 
tude of counsellors,’ Britain ought not to despair. The advice, how- 
ever, which this author gives on the properest method of preserving 
the health of the troops, appears to us the most important part of his 
pamphlet ; and we are greatly mistaken if he be not himself of the same 
opinion. In p. 46, he refers his readers to an improvement in ‘the air- 
bath, according to directions in a pamphlet, entitled The English 
Olive Tree, which’ {the bath or the pamphlet ?) ‘ because of its great 
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usefulness; more especially in the army and navy, no military man 
should be without. The manual exercise recominended in this book, 
or to Trinderise (as some persons choose to term it, from the name of 
the author) is the surest way to preserve health, &c. &c.’ 


Art. 18.—A serious and impartial Address, to all the Independent Elec- 
tors of the United Kingdoms, upon the recent Middlesex Election ; in 
which the Proceedings and Transactions of that extraordinary Event 
are candidly and constitutionally discussed and investigated ; the fatal 
Tendlency and destructive Consequences of such a Precedent considered ; 
and the whole viewed as a grand National Cause, in which that most 
invaluable Privilege, the Elective Franchise, and the Representative 
System itself, are most intimately involved. By Walter Honywood 
Yate, Esq. an Independent Freeholder of the Counties of Glocester and 
Worcester. 8vo. 2s. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


This is one of the most incoherent pieces of declamation that have 
fallen in our way since the memorable election which it has selected as 
its subject. ‘The author, indeed, is so rapt in ecstasy on contemplating 
the high privilege of the elective franchise,and the dangers of corruption, 
that he has overlooked the only question before the public; and has 
so totally lost sight of ‘the proceedings and transactions’ of the Mid- 
dlesex election, that, if his readers had no better information, they 
could néver be able to comprehend what had happened, what had 
been determined, or what was now disputed. The author, we may 
add, is either a very young man with little judgement, or an old man 
with a frail memory ; otherwise he never would have launched forth 
into such extravagant praises of ‘the ever-independent and patriotic 
Wilkes,’ the most unprincipled impostor that ever disgraced the 
profession of patriotism, and who, for his apostasy, was discarded, 
with contempt, a few years ago, by the very men who lately voted 
for sir Francis Burdett. Yet Mr. Yate assures the electors that sir 
Francis has ‘equal claims, if not greater, to their applause and grati- 
tude.’ 


RELIGION. 


Art. 19.—A Discourse on the Duties which Britons owe, especially in 
the present eventful Crisis, to themselves, their King, and their Country: 
particularly addressed to the Castor, Alesworth, Upton and Sutton 
loyal Company of Volunteer Infantry. By the Rev. C. Hodgson, 
LL. B. &c. 8vo. 1s. Longman aad Rees. 1804. 


Mr. Hodgson manifests himself to be a zealous clergyman and a 
vigilant magistrate, eager to serve his country, and to set an ex- 
ample of loyalty, in one and the other capacity. He selects, with much 
judgement, the example of the prophet Nehemiah, and handles his 
subject in such a manner as shows him to be a man of no mean abili- 
ties. But he has given way to an unfortunate inclination of catchin 
at conceits and childish trifles. No sooner is the text named [* In 
what place ye hear the sound of the trumpet, &c.’] but his fanciful 
humour reminds him of the appropriation of this instrument to the 
dragoon service. ‘ The reader, if he please,’ says he, * may amuse 
his imagination by supposing the text to be a patriotic admonition 
from the cavalry to the infantry.’ 
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Whether from a little share of pride in his office, or from a mis- 
taken idea that the circumstance would give more consequence to his 
address, we know not, but the Minister 1s, all at once, absorbed in the 
Justice of peace: ‘ You have sworn BEFORE ME,’ says Mr. Hodgson, 
and then recites the oath at full length even to the, So help you God. 
One would suppose that the orator had here brought civil authority 
to its climax, but gui compte sans son héte, compte deux fois: ‘You have 
‘og yourselves under your own signature on parchment’ [be it 

nown to our brother cockneys, that to subscribe parchment is a 
thing alarmingly solemn to a person of the country,] ‘that in all 
cases of actual invasion, &c. &c.’ and then follows a page and quarter 
of obligation, entered into by the good men of Castor; Alesworth, 
Upton and Sutton. ‘The preacher, moreover, is not always scrupu- 
lous in his choice of words. Dedonair is a little too finical to be ap- 
plied to the habiliments of a soldier: and grumblers, for the discon- 
tented part of the people, is an appellation of too vulgar — to 
be admitted into a sermon. We have praised and we have blamed 
this discourse, as its different parts required. Impartiality is the 
critic’s chief attribute. Mr. Hodgson’s loyalty yields to no man’s: 
but his quaintness forces even ani like ours to unbend themselves. 
After describing the horrors attendant on the successful invasion of 
this country by the French, he adds, * Such a dreadful spectacle of 
national downfal would please the /ittle, unfeeling, Corsican tyrant more 
than all the activity and merriment of Sadler’s Wells’ By what strange 
accident, Mr. Hodgson, let us ask, did this unlucky sentence pop in- 
to your worship’s fancy in so solemn an hour? and did not a smile at 
it, steal insensibly over the most serious face in your congregation ? 
Hf Grimaldi and all Sadler’s Wells together had united their powers 
for the purpose of exciting one, the efect, according to our opinion, 
could not have been more certain. 


Art. 20.—Reflexions on the Exercise of private Judgement in Matters 
of Religion:—A Discourse, delivered May 22, 1804, at Dudley, lg- 
fore the annual Assembly of dissenting Ministers, and published at their 
unanimous Request. By John Corrie. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson. 
3804. . ‘ 


* I most sincerely hope that there is nothing in the following re- 
fiexions, which ean afford just ground of offence, to persons whose 
opinions are most opposite to those of the author, and of the reli- 
gious denomination to which he belongs. A certam degree of 
warmth, proportioned to our ideas of their importance, is the natural 
and necessary attendant of a serious declaration of our sentiments. 
Of this zeal it were disgraceful to be destitute ; it is a generous and 
noble feeling ; may it ever glow in the bosoms of my friends and in 
my own.’ P. Vv. 


This moderation is highly creditable to Mr. Corrie, as well as the 
ardour which accompanies it. The whole of the sermon is written 
in a pleasing style, and with a good deal of dispassionate calmness ; 
and although we of the establishment do not accede to its author’s 
sentiments, yet we bear testimony to the placid spirit manifested in 
his dissent. 
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© Will it be allowed,’ says he, ‘ that it is the duty of every man to 
search the scriptures, to enlighten his understanding and to regulate 
his conduct by the purest light and the most secure guide: that to 
hold the truth as it is in Jesus, is what may be of great importance 
both in this world and another ?—let then any one As himself, which 
of two men, in other respects equally prepared, will institute this en- 
uiry with the greater probability of success—he who is previously 
directed to frame his opinions by some fallible and human standard ; 
he whom authority and interest must, from the very nature of man- 
kind, both allure and deter; he to whom rank and fortune and ho- 
nourable estimation are made dependent upon the adoption of certain 
reviously-selected tenets: or he who, free from all merely human 
opes or fears, advances under the sole guidance of an unbiassed un- 
derstanding, and with the single view of humbly and conscientiously 
discharging what he estecms an important and a solemn duty?’ p. 16. 


On a revisal, Mr. Corrie and his dissenting brethren will find this 
ga not to be strictly tenable. Does interest, from its nature, al- 
ure mankind, and does authority deter them? How comes it to pass, 
then, that the body of dissenters resist interest and disobey authority? 
or how, that a man, bred in the church of England, and going to re- 
side in a distant country where interest and alae support another 
persuasion, does not instantly adopt it? Because the authority that 
deters each, is not the authority of law or of establishment. ‘ Pre- 
viously-selected tenets’ are the sole authority that binds all alike; and 
but a mere few of any denomination—such perhaps, as, to great natu- 
ral and acquired talents, have the happiness to unite a very honest 
mind—are exempt from them. Presbyterians and churchmen, unita- 
rians and Calvinists, all feel the same authority of ‘ previously-selected 
tenets.” From their fathers they learned them; from their cradle 
they have looked upon them to be exclusively right; and in the 
scriptures they find texts, which they sincerely believe to authorise 
them. ‘Unbiassed understanding,’ in a sect, is a ridiculous assump- 
tion on the part of Mr. Corrie. Every man who believes in a future 
state, would at least have his faith right, although he might suffer 
his passions to warp his practice. Interest can bias the abandoned 
only. Establishments may aggrieve such as dissent from them, by 
depriving them of secular advantages, and may keep their numbers 
low, by expanding the stream of infant education in their own fa- 
vour ; but the honest mind, arrived at the age of mature judgement, 
will never, by their authority, be allured to enter their pale, or be 
deterred from quitting it. 


Art. 21.—The Importance of Education to the Christian Minister :—A 

Sermon, preached at George’s Meeting-house, Exeter ; June the 17th, 

- 1804: in Recommendation of the Academical Institution in that City. By 
John Kentish. 8vo. 1s. Johnson. 1804. 


The candour that runs through the former article is again visible 
here. That spirit of rancour which formerly was exercised between 
the church and dissenters is greatly abated. May the spirit of charity 
continue to diminish it, till finally we become one fold under one 
shepherd! In point of literary worth, Mr. Corrie’s sermon has much 
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the advantage of the present. Mr. Kentish’s matter contains nothing 
new; and his manner of composition is not elegant. 


Art. 22.—A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Cranbrook, in 
Kent, on Wednesday, the 19+h of October, 1808, the Day appointed for 
a national Fast. By the Rev. D. W. Davies, B.A. Gc. Publish- 
ed at the Request of the Congregation. 8vo. 6d. Sael and Co. 


The principal design of Mr. Davies, in this sermon, is very judi- 
cious. He does not pretend to decide, by arguments, upon the 
superiority of our navy ; how far Bonaparte may be frustrated in his 
attempt to send his troops over ; nor does he speculate on the con- 
trariety of the winds for the furtherance of his descent. If we fancy 
ourselves secure, and remain inactive, we give him every encourage~ 
ment to try the experiment: if we arm ourselves unanimously, he 
must see the prudence of staying at home. The religious exhor- 
tations that accompany these reflexions are solemn and appropriate. 


Art. 23.—A View of the Divine Goodness : presented to the Young, in 
a Lecture, designed principally for the Use of Sunday Schools. 12mo. 
2d. Gurney. 1804. 

A plain discourse, well calculated to answer its purpose ; and ac 
companied by some questions, suited to the examination of children, 
both as to faith and practice. 


Art. 24.—Words of Eternal Life, or the Catechism explained. Ona 
new and familiar Plan. With Notes. Second Edition. By B.N. 
Turner, M.A. S8vo. 9d. Boards. Clarke. 1804. 


This is a very proper book to put into the hands of all children of 
our established church, prior to their confirmation. Mr. Turner ex- 
plains the catechism in a way that they may well comprehend, and 
with great orthodoxy of opinion. 


Art. 25.—-The unhappy Effects of Enthusiasm and Superstition. A 
Sermon, preached Wednesday, May 23, 1804, at the Annual Meeting, 
held in Church Street, Deptford. By J. Evans, A.M. Second Edi- 
tion. To which are added, the Sentiments of the late William Cowper, 
£sq. and of the late Earl of Chatham, on the Sulject of true Religion. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 1804. 


Mr. Evans here presents the world with a practical discourse, which 
is very well worthy of their perusal. He chooses for the text— 
* God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.’ As the title imports, it sets forth the un- 
happy effects of enthusiasm and superstition ; and it depicts them so 
truly, that every reader will see the necessity of substituting for them 
that laudable zeal, of which they are perversions. The ‘ sentiments,’ 
said to be annexed to the sermon, are only three short extracts from 
the writings of Mr. Cowper and the earl of Chatham. 


DRAMA. 


Art. 26.—Britannicus, a Tragedy, in five Acts: translated from the 
French of Racine, with a Critical Preface, by Sir Brooke Boothby, 
Bart. 8vo. 25.6d. Stockdale. 1803. 


Most of the tragedics of Racine have found an entrance into the 
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English language, and two of them, Phedra and Andromache, an 
entrance upon the English stage, where they still occasionally main- 
tain their appearanee. Yet his Britannicus, although the first in 
point of dramatic merit, had hitherto been destitute of these honours. 
* Si j'ai fait quelque chose,’ says the poet himself in his original pre- 
face to it, ‘de solide, et qui mérite quelque om la plupart des 
connoisseurs demeurent d’accord que ¢’est ce méme_Britannicus.’ Sir 
Brooke has therefore been performing an acceptable task for the En- 
glish reader: and, though the depravity of the times with respect to 
taste and feeling must prohibit al idea that his version will force its 
way into our theatres, we have no doubt that it will often find a wel- 
come reception in our closets. 

It is introduced by a long preface upon the subject of national 
taste, in which the ingenious baronet not only examines it with re- 
spect to poetry, but with regard also to painting and ornamental gar- 
dening. Upon this last topic, the following detached paragraph may 
not be altogether unworthy of notice. 


¢ Brown, the late arbiter of taste in this branch, instead of follow- 
ing the eternal variety of nature, seems to have copied froma few ge- 
neral notions, so that there is much of manner and sameness in his 
works; and having prescribed, I suppose in compliance with the 
lordly ideas of exc/usion, the village, the church, the parsonage, the 
mill, and all the moving scenery, they are for the most part dull and 
monotonous. When he had traced his serpentine water, with close- 
shaven banks, his mowed lawn, his clumpy plantations, and his wind- 
ing road, he had nothing more. Almost every where, after skirting 
for a mile or two a pale or wall lined with his impenetrable belt, you 
come at last to an entrance, where a perverted road seems to lead any 
where rather than to the house in view; but which, after twisting 
and turnin to shew this reach of water aud that sweep of lawn, lands 
you at last at the front door, perhaps in no very good humour with 
your rorced prospects and circuitous approach. The house stands 
alone: no shade, no gradation, no connexion; cropped of its neces- 
= offices, which: skulk behind, as if ashamed to be seen; and which, 
well united to the house, might have given extent and grandeur and 
the idea of utility to the whole. Poverty of resource masks what it 
cannot manage ; genius encouaters and vanquishes the difficulty. It 
is the completion of bad taste to endeavour to hide what cannot be 
concealed.’ p. 16. 


The following short philippic against German dramas is for the 
most part just, and deservedly severe. 


¢ Modern Europe may be considered as forming a literary as well 
as a political republic. The principal languages are reciprocally much 
understood, and trauslation supplies the rest. The age of Louis XIV. 
was also the English Augustan age. At present our wretched novels 
infect the continent like an influenza; and the German dramas are 
the favourite representations on the Paris and London stages. These 
Germans, it must be confessed, have entered the lists of polite lite- 
rature with unhappy auspices. The periods of the original imitations 
of nature, and those of the perfect works of art, were past; and 
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they begin where other nations have ended. ‘They attempt their ef- 
fects not by decorum, consent of parts. and agreement of character, 
but by their inversion. The hero of one of their dramatic chef-d’euvres 
is the captain of a band of robbers; the heroine of another, the mo- 
ther of a family, who has eloped from her husband and children; to 
follow her gallant; and, in a third, two delicate young ladies senti- 
mentally agree to divide their man between them: and the merit of 
these pieces is designed to consist in their indecency, indecorum, im- 
propriety, improbability, immorality, and every other negation of rea- 
son and good taste. Such are the preposterous compositions, to which 
a facility of execution and a certain freshness of cduding have given 
a vogue, from which common sense and common decency turn away 
with disgust. 

¢ The favourite production of one of their most admired classics, 
in another line, is an epic poem in hexameter verse, the personages of 
which are mine host aiid hostess of the Golden Lion, their son, the 
maid of the inn, the parson, and the apothecary. The French trans- 
lator of this work puts it in competition with the Iliad, which he 
has also translated.’ Pp. 20. 


We now advance to the tragedy itself, which, so far as we have 
compared it with the original, is faithful and spirited. As a speci- 
men of our translator’s style, we select the following scene from 
act I. 


‘Nero, Junta. 


* Nero. Princess, you seem alarm’d. I should be griev’d 
My presence were the cause of your distress. 

¢ Junia. My Lord, I thought to find Octavia here. 

* Nero. I know you did, and therefore am I come. 
Whate’er you think, Octavia is not here 
Your only friend. | 

‘ Junia. Alas! my Lord, whom else 
Shall I implore, to learn what grievous crime 
I have, it seems, unknowingly committed ? 
You, who ordain the punishment, perhaps 
Will condescend to explain the accusation. 

‘ Nero. Is it then nothing to have hid so long 
The beauties Heaven has lavish’d on that form? 
Was it for blest Britannicus alone 
To watch those opening graces day by day, 
And feel his passion with your charms increase ? 
*T is said, indeed, that with complacency 
You liscen to the moving tale he tells ; 
But I will ne’er believe the rigid Junia 
Can condescend to authorize a love, 
Without my leave, illicit and clandestine. 

© Junia. My Lord, I know not why I should conceal 
That he has sometimes told me of his love. 
His generous sympathy has not disdain’d 
The Det poor branch of an illustrious stem. 
He recollects, perhaps, the happier days, 
When ’t was his father’s pleasure to unite us. 
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He but obeys what Clauditts had ordain’d, 
Confirm’d by Agrippina, nay, by you. 

* Nero. What Claudius did, or Agrippina wills, 
Regards not me.. I govern for syle ; 
Your marriage, Madam, is a state concern. 
Prepare to take the husband 1 select. 

* Junia. Alas! my Lord, who can that be? 


* Nero. Myself. 
‘ Junia. You! . 
‘ Nero. Had a greater name been found in Rem:>, 


To him I might have given the precious prize 5 
But form’d to share the empire of the world, 
To reign o’er every heart, Cesar alone 

Can bring an offering worthy of your charms. 
When Claudius for his son designed your hand, 
Heir to the empire he design’d him too. 

The gods have otherwise decreed: but you 
May still be seated on the imperial throne. 

Nor let Octavia’s claims alarm your virtue : 
That barren marriage, disapprov’d by Heaven, 
By Rome, the court, and. me, must be dissolv’d. 

* Junia. My Lord, you strike me with astonishment. 
First, like a criminal I here am dragg’d ; 

And when I stand a culprit in your sight, 
Scarce trusting in my conscious innocence, 
You offer me Octavia’s honour’d place. 
Allow me, sir, to say, I neither merit 

This rude affront, nor this excess of honour. 
Can it be fitting that an orphan maid, 

Who almost in her infancy beheld 

Her race extinguish’d, and who since has liv’d 
In the retirement suited to her state, 

Should quit at once the still sequester’d shade, © 
To blaze in all the sunshine of a court? 
Octavia fills with dignity the throne, 

That my unpractis’d manners ill would suit. 

* Nero. You have already heard my firm resolve 
To break that marriage. Do but you agree, 
And all the rest I take upon coulk 
Recall the memory of your high descent, 
And rather choose the noble gifts I offer, 
Than the vain boast to have rejected them. 

‘ Junia. Heaven knows my heart, that no vainglorious prid: 
Affects to scorn the honours you propose ; 

But more they have of dignity and grace, 
More should I blush to rob the just possessor. 

‘ Nero. Octavia’s interests touch you nearly, Madan ; 
And generous friendship cannot farther go. 

Such lofty sentiments might raise suspicion 
' Octavia’s brother shared the noble flame. 

‘ Junia. My Lord, I know not to disguise the truth, 
Britannicus, I own, has gained my love. . 

- Prudence, perhaps, would hold a different language. 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 3. September, 1804. i 
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Remov’d from courts, I never yet have learnt 
To feign false feelings, or conceal the true, 
He, with the empire, was design’d for me: 
And the misfortunes that he since has known, 
His honours all abolish’d and revok’d, 
His palaces deserted and forlorn, 
His banish’d friends, and all his ruin’d hopes, 
Are but new tiesthat bind me to his fate. 
Serene, your days in varied pleasures roll, 
And if some natural ills disturb your rest, 
The world’s employment is to sooth your pain. 
Britannicus, forsaken and alone, 
Has none but me to share his miseries ; 
No consolation but my pitying tears, 
That sometimes for a moment cali his woes. 
* Nero. This consolation moves my envy, Madam: 
Another with his life had paid these tears ; 
But for Britannicus my love reserves 
A gentler treatment. He shall sce you, Princess. 
‘ Junia. Your royal virtues still have calm’d my fears. 
* Nero. Yes, he shall see you: but I warn you, Madam, 
Britannicus’s fate is in your hands. 
Would you preserve his life, estrange him from you, 
And let him not suspect me for the cause. 
His banishment must seem to come from you ; 
Whether in language you pronounce his doom, 
Or more expressive silence and disdain, 
Mark, he no longer must expect your love. 
‘ Junia. Alas! my Lord, could my false lips belie 
The faith to him a thousand times they ’ve sworn, 
My tears and faltering accents would betray me. 
* Nero. Here, in concealment, the suspicious eye 
Of jealousy will mark cach look and gesture. 
Princess, beware! Britannicus’s life 
Depends on your compliance with my will. 
* Junia. Rather, my Lord, permit me to retire, 
And never see. him more.’ Pp. 55. 
We observe that the scene with which, in the earlier copies, the 
third act opens, commencing as follows— 
Quoi! Narcisse, au palais obsédant l’empereur, 
Laisse Britannicus en proie a sa fureur, &c. 
is entirely omitted; while our translator has nevertheless re-introduced 
Junia ito act v. scene 6., though in the later editions her appear- 
ance and address to Nero are dispensed with. We see no reason why 
both passages might not have been equally restored. 


Art. 27.~—Guilty or not Guilty? a Comedy, in five Acts. First acted 
at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket, May 26th, 1804. Written by 
Thomas Dibdin. 8vo. 2s.6d. Lackington, Allen and Co. 1804. 
We feel pleasure in telling an author that he is in the road to im- 

provement. T'he world [of writers, we mean] is fond of representing 

us as morose old fellows ; and credit is given to their complaint, be- 
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cause the public, in reading our animadversions, finds a much greater 
a of blame than commendation. But is the fault ours? We 
ave undertaken the task of impartiality: howthen shall we make praise 
preponderate, while nine in ten who scribble for the press merit only 
censure? This is not the case, however, with our author. The play 
before us is borrowed from a novel called ‘The Reprobate :’ but, 
though Mr. Dibdin has, on this account, little claim to invention, yet 
he has adapted ,the tale to representation in a very pleasing manner. 
The quirks and quibbles which so much disgrace modern dramas, and 
in which our author has also had his share, are not so thickly intro- 
duced in Guilty or not Guilty. Mr. Dibdin seems thankful, in his ad- 
vertisement, for an introduction to Mr. Colman. We recommend him 
to an imitation of that gentleman’s productions; for he is confessediy 
the best writer now in the habit of contributing to the stage. Tn- 
angle is a copy of Lingo, but he is a bad one. His author docs not 
display much judgement in his character, Mr. Colman made Lingo a 
pedant, and laughed at his pedantry. Triangle is not drawn as a pe- 
dant, although as a man who teaches Greek and algebra, as well as 
minor me learning; yet Mr. Dibdin laughs at circles and angles 
as used by Triangle: but the laugh shows that he does not ‘under- 
stand them. Had the case been otherwise, the character were not 
mended ; for very few of the audience could have had the learning re- 
quisite for distinguishing whether his application of geometrical signs 
were pedantic or proper, 
NOVELS. 
Art. 28.—Brick Bolding ; or, What is Life? An English, French, 
and ftalian Romance. From the French of Pigault le Brun. 
2Vols. Y2mo. 6s. Boards. Lane. 1804. 


An humorous introduction, in the grave ironical style of Swift, 
signed ‘ Translator,’ informs us that, as ‘my uncle Thomas’ was sup- 
posed to satyrise the French revolution, so this work may, with equal. 
justice, be considered as the life (parce detorta) of eae ae In- 
deed each supposition is equally true—or rather equally absurd. 
With respect to the work itself, we can scarcely giye it any character. 
We are so hurrjed along with the narrative, and dazzled with the quick 
succession of adventures, sudden changes of fortune, and haiy-breadth 
’scapes, that we have scarcely leisure to attend to the machinery by 
which they are conducted, or to examine the probability of the va- 
rious events. In truth, many of these are hig. y improbable ; but 
the reader who is interested in the narrative, not stay to examinc 
os interrupt his pleasure by a cool investigation of the means by which 
the consequences are produced. 


Art. 29.—Papa Brick ; or, What is Death? Sc. Being a Suite of 
Brick Bolding. \2mo. 33.6d. Boards. Law. 1804. 
Alter et idem, but not equally interesting, and far more. impro- 

bable. 


Art. 30.—Sherwood Forest; or, Northern Adventures. A Novel, 
By Mrs. Villa Real Gouch. 3 Vols. \2mo. 12s. Boards. ,, Lane, 
]304. 


Sherwood Forest is the mcre vehicle for adventures which have 
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but a very slight connexion with this celebrated spot. Yet it consti. 
tutes the native haunt of Mrs. Gouch, and has furnished her with some 


pleasing descriptions. In other. views, the Northern Adventures do | 


not tly rise above the common herd of novels, and require no very 
particular remarks. 


Agr. 31.—The Tears of Camphor ; or, Love and Nature Triumphant. 
A Satirical Tale of the nineteenth Century ; interspersed with original 
Poetry. By Henrico Fernandex Glysticus, LL.D: Se. 3 Vols, 
12mo. 15s. Boards. Ginger. 1804. 

‘The.author has made a late event the vehicle of his indecency and 
immorality. We are requested to judge of the whole, not .of detache 
ed parts only, and, in consequence of the author’s desire, we have 
read the whole; and after full consideration, can add, that the 
different parts are highly reprehensible, and the whole. infamous. 


Art. $2.—The Reformed Reprobate: a Novel. $3 Vols. ¥2mo. 12s, 
Boards. Hughes. 1804. 


The author does not inform us to whom we are indebted for this. 
little story ; and it is only from a foreign journal, that we learn its au- 


thor was Augustus La Fontaine. It is evidently of German extrac-. 


tion, and, on the whole, not uninteresting. Had German gloom per. 
mitted, it might have easily had a fortunate termination; and the 
personages would have been more interesting, had their offices been of 
English origin. Yet we would not, like a i writer, sink a church- 
warden into a verger, because there is no such office as the former in 


a cathedral. 


Arr. 33.—Modern Faults: a Novel, founded on Facts. By Mrs. 
Ker, Author of the Heiress of Montalde, &Fc, 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s, 
Boards. Badcock. 1804. 

Modern Faults! Faults? It is thus, as we have said, that crimes are 
extenuated by words. The true title is Modern Villanies ; yet the vil- 
Jain repents; and the tale is not, on the whole, without its interest. A 
real fault is the prefixing such an unpleasing picture. Is it a likeness? 
It will not add to the value of the volume. Is it a caricature? The 
plate should have been destroyed, were it only in pity to those ‘ who 
are as ladies wish to be who love their lords,’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 34.—Two new Dialogues of the Dead. The first, between Han- 
del and Braham. The second, between Johnson and Boswell, By 
J.B. 8vo. 1s, Johnson. 1804. 


The first of these dialogues is intended to cure Braham of his at. 
tachment to the trick of modern execution in singing. The object 
of the second we cannot discover, unless it be to depreciate the value 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which is impossible, or to tell that Bos- 
well died of drinking, which was unnecessary, and not very respect- 
ful to the feelings of his children and other relatives. The style of 
the speakers in the first dialogue is not attempted; and in the second, 
it is attempted with very little success, 
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Art. 35.—Home-brewed Ale; or plain practical Instructions to private 
Families, for brewing their-own Liguor ; with Directions concerning 
the Purchase and Sixe of Brewing-vessels, the Advantage of grinding 
their own Malt, and a Mode of preserving Yeast for future Use. 
By a Housekeeper. 8vo. 2s. Robinsons. 1804. 


This publication is introduced by the following advertisement — 


* Although the process of brewing be very simple and: easy, and 
although I sae not, in these sheets, confined myself to my own sin- 
gle method, but have also detailed a variety of practices di from 
mine, and thus afforded to my reader a fair opportunity of choosing 
—I by -no means desire that he should on that account reject, as 
useless, any one of the other publications on the same subject. Th 
have been serviceable to me: so likewise may they pitnacwbes c 
to him; and indeed I never should have thought of adding to the 
number, if they had conveyed that preliminary information, so indis- 
pensably requisite to the housekeeper who is yet wholly a Ap 
with the business, and unprovided with the necessary vessels; viz. 
what sizes will suit his intended brewing—what quantity he may brew 
where his room and conveniences are small—how material a distinction 
is to be made between measures of malt nominally the same, but some. 
times widely different in reality, according as that article is purchased” 
in the grain or ready ground—&c. &c. On these topics, and some 
others not usually noticed, I have endeavoured to give satisfactory 
explanations, . 

* The old housekeeper, I grant, who has long been accustomed 
to the routine of brewing, may think me eodiousls minute on many 
points which to him appear trifling, and which = fas writers in this 
department have deemed unworthy of attention. But theyare nof trifles 
to the novice, who must learn them, either from the communications of 
others, or from his own gradual and perhaps dear-bought experience : 
and it is chiefly for readers of the latter description that I have writ- 
ten this book—wwho, hearing that good ale is drunk in many private 
families at half the price of common porter, naturally wish to enjoy 
the same advantage themselves—but, not possessing any previous 
knowledge of the means, are at a loss how to rmeneenn Be short, a 
regard to the uninformed beginner was my sole miotive for descending 
to so many petty minutiz, which — otherwise have been passed 
over in silence ; though I venture to flatter myself, that, amid those 
yemarks of inferior importance, even the experienced practitioner may 
jind some useful hints which are altogether new.’ _ P. iii. 


Among the novelties, we find the preservation of yeast dried in 
flour—a serpentine spirit-thermometer—improvements in the malt- 
mill—in the copper—a gauge for the gee coated strainer for 
the mash-tub—new-fashioned bungs, cocks, vents—&c. But, for 
particulars, we refer to the book itself; only observing, that, if this, 
author’s calculations be accurate, there must be a prodigious and 
wanton waste of malt and hops in the families of country gentlemen 
who brew their own ale ; and quoting, for the serious consideration 
of porter-drinkers, the following list of ingredients used by the com- 
mon brewers ; 
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* Cocculus Indicus—Copperas—Vitriolic acid—Alum—Salt of 
steel—Salt of tartar—Cream of tartar—Guinea pepper—Quassia— 
Gentian—Indian bark — Ginger—Orange pea— Bean-flour—Bitter 
bean—Calamus aromaticus raway-seed—Coriander-seed—Grains 
of paradise— Bay-salt — Licorice-root—Licorice-juice—Sugar—Me- 
lasses—and Coloring.’ Pp. 1. 

Art. 36.—New Farmer’s Calendar, or Monthly Remembrancer for all 
Kinds of Country Business : comprehending all the material Improvee 
ments in the New Husbandry ; with the Management of Live-Stock. 
Anscribed to the Farmers of Great Britain. By a Farmer and a Breeder. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 9s. Beards. Symonds. 1804. 

The editions of this work have strangely multiplicd ; for the first pre- 
face is dated in 1800, while the date to the fourth edition is 1802. We 
perceive nothing so striking and important in the work as to occasion 
this demand. e Calendar, to remind the farmer of the regular 
returns of husbandry business, may be useful; but it forms 
only a small part of the volume. The long preface to the fourth 
edition, and the greater part of the work, 1s on miscellanous agri- 
cultural subjects, and of very unequal value. On the whole, it 
scarcely merits an analysis, or a quotation. 


Arr. 37.—A concise History of the English Colony in New South Wales, 
from the Landing of Governar Phillip in January 1788, to May, 
1808 ; describing also, the Dispositions, Habits, and savage Customs 
of the wandering 5 se Nagives of that antipodean Territory. 
With some cursory Remarks on the Treatment and Behaviour of the 
Convicts and Free Settlers. Also, correct Tables of Provisions, Sc. 
allowed by Government io Settlers and Convicts on Board of Ship, and 
in the Colony 3 the Names, and Quantity of Land, granted to the first 
Free and Convict Settlers, Price of Wages,'Sc. 8vo. 2s.G6d. Harris. 
This is a short abstract of some of the more striking parts of 

eolonel Collins’s History, so far as respects the annals of the colony. 
Where the marks of quotation do not appear, we find nothing of im- 
portance added, except in the following passage. It is singular, that, 
tm the interior of every country, a race of a peculiar kind are disco- 
vered, in appearance the remains of the first inhabitants, We have 
often pointed out such tribes, and trust that we may recciye a fuller 
account of the ‘ Tree Climbers.’ 

* This tribe, called by the natives Bu-ru-be-zon-gal, and by the 
colonists Tree Climbers, inhabit the interior parts of the woods, and 
obtain their scanty miserable subsistence by the chace. This tribe 
do not speak the same language as the natives, who have visited the 
settlement : they preserve their teeth ; wear in their hair the tails of 
scveral small animals; and do not look in the least like any of the 
other tribes.” p. 25. 

Art. 38.—The Beauties of England and Wales ; or Delineations Histori- 
eal, Topographical, and Descriptive, of each County. Embellished: 
with Engravings by Jchn Britton ard Edward Wedlake Brayley. 
Vol. LH. 800. 14s. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 

We introduced this werk in our Seeond Series, Vol. 34., and then 
examincd its object end design. The second volume js by no means 
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inferior to the former: the engravings, with a very few exceptions 
are, we think, superior, and the compliation is, pen whole more 
select and valuable. A few broken reeds our authors still rest on— 
they venture, ‘like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders :* these 
must of course burst, and the system sink. ~ We allude to the great 
confideace with which they repose on Mr. Polwhele and Mr. Whitaker. 
When, however, we spoke of compilation, we méant not to say that 
none of the descriptions are cxlgiaal. The authors seem, sometimes, 
to have copied from their own observations, though their extracts 
from the works of others are very numerous. Toe title, perhaps, 
chiefly refers to the plates; for the substance, we have observed, is 
rather archeological and descriptive. ar 

The counties described in this volume are Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, 
and Cérawall ; but we find nothing that we can, with advantage, 
transcribe. The whole is neatly and well compacted; in general, 
judicious and accurate. The frontispiece is a good representation of 
Thorney Abbey, Cambridgeshire, from a drawing by Nash ;. the 
vignette in the title-page exhibits a Cornish Cromlech, called Treve- 
thy Stone, from a drawing by Mr. Britton. 

The other plates are not exclusively confited to the objects of the 
counties mentioned, and it. is probable that the arrangement will be 
directed at the conclusion of the work. The other plates are twenty- 
four in number, from the drawings of Mr. Nash, Mr. Britton, sit 
Richard Hoare, Mr. Underwood, Mr. Dayes, Mr. Powel, Mr. Buck- 
ler, Mr. Varley, &c. They represent Wooburn Abbey, Bedford- 
shire ; Coleshill House, Berkshire; Park Place, Berkshire ; Wim- 
pole, Cambridgeshire ; King’s College, Cambridge; Chester; Bees- 
ton Rock oad’ Castle, Cheshire; Roach Rocks and Chapel, Corn- 
wall ; St. German’s Church, Cornwall; Berry Pomeroy Castle, De- 
vonshire ; Derwent Water, Cumberland ; two views, at different di- 
stances, of Powderham Castle, Devonshire, without the slightest 
resemblance cither in the appearance of the Castle or the back d; 
Durham ; St. Botolph Priory, Essex ; Tewkesbury Church, Glo. 
cestershire ; Glocester Cathedral; Rumsey Church, Hampshire ; 
Yurness Abbey, Lancashire ; Lincoln Cathedral, west front ; ‘Tyne- 
mouth Castle and Priory, Northumberland; Norwich; Radcliff 
Church, Bristol ; Litchfeld Cathedral, Staffordshire. 

It is impossible to conjecture the extent of this work. It must ne- 
cessarily be voluminous ; but, if continued with the spirit and atten- 
tion with which it has commenced, it will be truly valuable, as uniting 
antiquarian research, descriptive accounts, and picturesque beauties, 
‘We would advise, however, a greater degree of attention to the 
embellishments. The plates arc, at present, very unequally executed: 


A good Index is subjoined. 


Art. 39.—An Historical Review of the Royal Marine Corps, from its 
original Institution, down to the present ZEra, 1808. By xander 
Gillespie, First Lieutenant, and upwards of twenty-four Years an Of- 

Jicer init. 4to. els. Boards. Egerton. 


We have examined, with pleasure, this grateful tribute to the ser- 
vices of the marine corps, of which the author has so long been 
a member. Their services, detailed in this volume with greet 
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modesty and propricty, introduce a short+aceount of some of the 
-most brilliant actions which the British troops have performed both 
by sea and land; events which have in various forms claimed and res 
- -ceived-our applause. Again to fight the battle, ‘ again to slay the 
slain,’ is now urinecéssary. 

The marine corps was originally raised as a supply to the body of 
seamen; and we still think that it might be rendered useful in that view. 
Draughts from the marines must be much more serviceable than land- 
men; and their place may be supplied by volunteers from the army, 
who, when the superior advantages cf marine service are consider- 
ed, will probably not be wanting. The first authentic instance of 
any regiment of this description occurs in 1684. The marines were 
placed on their present amphibious footing in the early part of the 
reign of queen Anne. The privileges of a marine soldier, and the 
indulgences granted him, are stated in the appendix. 

This volume is illustrated, we can scarcely say adorned, by a view 
of St. Jeat d’Acre, which is indifferently executed. 


a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Berour, ina polite letter we have received fr omhim, has ge- 
nerally admitted the propriety of our strictures upon his Fables, imi- 
tated from Yriarte, though he contends that the absurdity which we 
pointed out in that of the Bee and the Cuckow, of putting the moral 
ito the mouth of the aggressor, and which we ascribed to himself 
alone, should be attributed to his original, It appears that his cop 
commences differently from ours. We have .pointed out this dif. 
ference already ; and as the incongruity is avoided by adopting the 
reading as we transcribed it, it is a strong proof of its being the true 
lection. The replies are clearly ascertained, though the names of the 
speakers are not always introduced ; and are as intelligible with this 
gpening, as with that for which he contends. The means by which 
he was led into the error of sinking the talents of Dryden below those 
of Pitt, as in the following distich, to which we objected on more ac- 
counts than one— 

* So, Dryden, when compared to Pitt, 
Is DULLNESS, opposite to wit’— 
We leave Mr. Belfour to communicate in his own words.— 

* The fact is, the distich, as it stands, was never designed to be 
published, but arose from the fair copy of the rough draft being sent 
to the printer without due revision. The lines so inaccurately tran- 
scribed were thus written by the author : 

* So, when compared to Dryden, Pitt 
Is dullness, opposite to wit.’ 





We beg to decline the offer of our respectable Correspondent, 
Caceponivs Pertuenxsis. The work he alludes to will be noticed 


in our next Review. 





We are requested to state, that a new edition of the translation of 
Loncus’s Pasrorat (noticed in the Review for May) will shortly 
be published.——-The translator is the Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 











